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THE SAN FRANCISCO WATER FRONT. 


A 
/& LL through the check- 
/\ ered history of San 
“J 


Francisco since the 

American occupation of 

» California the water front 

has played a large part in 

the city’s life. Even be- 

fore the days of gold 

when there was only the 

sleepy Mexican town, 

there was but the church 

interest at the Mission Dolores, and so 

much of life as clustered round the lit- 

tle cove, with the custom house on the 

slope above it. Here the clumsy hide 

droghers that did almost all the Cali- 

fornia trading of those days called on 
their yearly trips. 

But it is no purpose of this article to 
picture the water front of early days, 
when the Bay was crowded with ships 
of all nationalities, most of them unable 
to leave because their crews had fled to 
the mines,— when some of these ships 
were laid up finally where “ the water 
came up to Montgomery Street,” and 
used as lodging houses, saloons, and 
warehouses. 

The water front of today is many 
blocks farther to the east and stretches 
out through a vastly greater arc than 
then. It is hard to say where it does 
begin and where leave off. The city 
has so filled up the peninsula, that in 
one sense its water front extends from 

VoL. XIX.—25. 
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the Old Ocean House below the Park 
frontage, where the Boulevard is taking 
shape, away round the whole sweep of 
the shore line; past the Cliff House and 
Baker’s Beach, given over to seals, 
fishermen, and picnics; past old Fort 
Winfield Scott, with the new batteries 
over it; past the Presidio, trim and beau- 
tiful with a military precision in its 
beauty; on to Black Point, with more 
barracks and batteries; along North 
Beach; past Telegraph Hill and the 
Barbary Coast, growing populous now 
with ships and wharves; still onward 
amid the swift going ferries to the 
great lumber and coal yards and to Mis- 
sion Creek. Onward then it goes to the 
Potrero and South San Francisco; and 
fairly stops only after it has passed the 
Chinese shrimp fishers’ village, and 
Butchertown, and reached Hunter’s 
Point. And the new suburbs planned 
to the south of that will soon carry it 
miles farther still. 

Yet when San Franciscans speak of 
“the water front’ they have in mind a 
far more limited scope, only so much as 
is built up in wharves and warehouses, 
say from where Meiggs Wharf was to 
Mission Creek. 

A stroll along this water front in 
search of the picturesque and amusing 
is never fruitless and is often a contin- 
uous succession of interesting sights. 
If we start at the Meiggs Wharf end 
All rights reserved. 
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the first little stretch seems rather bar- 
ren, though there is a variety.of craft 
to be looked at, tied up to the wharves 
or anchored out in the stream. There 
is nevertheless an_ historic interest in 
this stretch of seawall; for in early 
days it used to be a notable promenade 
of warm evenings. And it covers the 
site of old Clark’s Point, and India 
Dock, where very many of the old 
clipper fleet, the finest ships of their 
day, used to discharge their cargoes. 

It was at this point of the seawall, 
that an enterprising young yachtsman 
that I knew moored his boat for the 
purpose of taking on board a piece of 
castiron ballast from the neighboring 
foundry. The casting weighed about 
three hundred pounds, and as it 
chanced, there was no expressman at 
hand to make the transfer to the yacht. 
In the emergency a passing rags, sacks, 
and bottle man was pressed into ser- 
vice with his rickety wagon. They ar- 
rived at the wharf to find the tide low, 
so that there was a descent of some 
dozen feet to the yacht’s deck. The 
mainsail throat halyards were made to 
serve as block and tackle, and soon the 
heavy piece of iron was dangling in the 
air, the skipper below to direct its 
downward course, and the rag mer- 
chant above holding the end of the pur- 
chase rope. 

With a mighty heave my friend 
pulled the weight just over the hatch- 
way through which it had to go, and 
with true nautical phrase (he had 
owned the yacht only a few weeks and 
so had to use nautical phrases) he yelled, 
“ Now then, give me a little slack! ” 

This however was too much for the 
rag man’s vocabulary, and he let go of 
his rope and came to the edge of the 
wharfto inquire, “* Vot ish dot schlack?” 

In the as yet unused ferry slip of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is a snug 
harbor for yachts, and it may happen 
that as we pass we are in time to wit- 
ness the departure of some merry 
yachting party. The yacht is laid up 
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to the wharf all in shipshape, decks 
holystoned, ropes coiled, paint gleam- 
ing, brasses bright. An express wagon 
comes along in an inquiring way, and 
being assured that it is all right, turns 
over to the grinning steward hampers 
and bundles of provisions. Then the 
party begins to gather, the girls in 
yachting rig, which is sometimes vastly 
becoming, and some of the men like- 
wise in wonderful togs, the most gotten 
up among them the most apt to bite 
his lip with disgust when he has let 
slip landlubberly expression 
about “going down stairs” on the 
yacht. 

The start is apt to be delayed by 
some tardy member of the party or by 
a protracted search for ice in the water- 
front saloons,—ice is always forgotten 
till the very last. Nevertheless the 
party are so jolly and happy in their 
anticipations of pleasure, that we linger 
among the group of loafers that fringe 
the wharf until the lines are cast off and 
the yacht moves away with its flutter- 
ing and merry party. 

In contrast to this gay holiday excur- 
sion, look at that ship lying out in the 
stream. She was towed in last night 
by a tug and shows the effect of the 
terrible passage that she had from Liv- 
pool. The morning paper told how off 
the Cape she was caught in a fearful 
storm, lay almost on her beam ends for 
days with a shifted cargo and three of 
her sailors disabled with broken bones. 
She shows plainly that a long stretch of 
her starboard rail has been carried away 
by the waves,—and she is an iron ship 
too. Think of the force required to 
tear out those iron plates! Her spars 
are in disarray, and shreds of sail still 
cling to the yards in places, where the 
stout canvas has been torn from the bolt- 
ropes as if it had been tissue paper. 

And now we come to one of the most 
picturesque bits of the whole journey, 
Fisherman’s Wharf. It is a bit of Italy 
deposited bodily in our cosmopolitan 
city, for the boats that are moored here 


some 
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in long double rows, are just like those 
that are to be seen on the Bay of Naples, 
feluccas sharp at both ends and with a 
three-cornered lateen sail. They do 
cood service, these small boats, and 
boldly venture outside the Heads in 
weather that would frighten a much 
larger craft. I have seen them coming 
in over the inner bar when it was break- 
ing heavily close to the very path of 
the boat, and the little craft would seem 
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FISHERMAN’S 


to stand almost perpendicular, now on 
the sternpost, now on the stem. 

But here they are at rest and their 
venturesome owners are drying and 
mending the warm brown nets that car- 
pet and festoon/all available parts of 
the wharf. They are picturesque fel- 
lows, thoroughly Italian, dressed in gum 
boots, blue trowsers, bright sashes, check 
flannel shirts, and fur hats. Most of 
them speak but little English, and are 
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inclined to be a bit surly with curious 
strangers, and yet if a favor is to be 
asked of one of them there is a sure and 
swift way to win hisheart. If you can 
offer him a bottle of the heavy, sour 
claret that he loves, he is yours to com- 
mand. It goes farther with the Italian 
than silver. 

It requires cautious picking of one’s 
way to thread in and out amid the 
maze of nets that covers the wharf, and 
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to avoid brushing against the fresh 
green paint that proud fishermen are 
carefully putting on their favorite craft. 
But if there is a person in your com- 
pany of artistic tastes, you are sure to 
be detained long here, as he takes in 
the scene from every point of view 
and revels in the bits of color that liven 
the prevailing brown, especially if the 
day chance to be a holiday and the 
red, white, and green flag of Italy is 
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fluttering from every boat. The artist 
looks at it all with sympathetic eye and 
tells you it is “awfully nice,” or 
‘‘ blanked good,” according to his tem- 
perament. I have not found that art- 
ists are often able to do much at such 
times, toward putting their pleasure into 
speech. They rather resent word 
painting as an impertinence. 

But though busy and picturesque at 
all times of the day, the time to see 
Fisherman’s Wharf in its true glory is 
at about sunrise Friday morning. I 
will give the picture of it in the words, 
as nearly as I can set them down, of a 
friend not at all an artist, and so gifted 
with a flow of language. 

“By the Lord Harry, that was a 
grand sight! The sun was just about 
eighteen inches high, red as blood, and 
big and round as a great American 
dollar. All the Dago fish peddlers 
from all over the city, every one of 
them, was there with his cart, and all 
were jabbering in Dago talk, not a 
word of English, and the fish were 
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spread out on tables and boxes, 
some of them still flopping, all 
sorts and kinds, and some of 
‘em in piles right on the wharf. 
The bulk of them, sturgeon, rock 
cod, salmon, shad, smelt, her- 
ring, sole, that is the bulk of 
them. Once in a while they 
have a Jew fish. It’s a rock cod 
as big as an ox, with none of 
the prickers, five hundred 
pounds, some of ’em eight hun- 
dred. Sometimes a basking 
shark, the largest about as large 
round as a good-sized horse,—a 
child could stand right up in its 
open mouth, if the jaw was 
opened. Nearly every day they 
bring in an octopus, a devii fish 
it ’s called, with its eight squirm- 
ing arms all lined with little cups 
that they suck with. And there 


are a lot of queer fish besides. 
‘And they talk and jabber 
and bargain over the fish till 


about seven o’clock, and then scatter 
all over the city.” 

All the wharves after we leave Fish- 
erman’s are crowded with shipping, for 
this is truly the busy water front. The 
ships that are moored here are apt to 
be the largest and finest that visit 
the port,— great iron ships, sometimes 
four masters, that come through the 
Golden Gate on a fair breeze, like 
great clouds of snowy cumulus with all 
sails set. A full rigged ship, under 
full sail is a truly glorious sight, and 
one that the conquering march of steam 
in all probability will soon drive from 
the seas. The thought almost makes 
one a convert to Mr. Ruskin’s hatred of 
steam and iron. 

The Jackson and Washington Street 
wharves are for a large part of the year 
the scene of nearly as lively a morning 
fair as the Fisherman’s Wharf, for here 
the river steamers bring the great loads 
of fruit and vegetables from great cen- 
tral valleys and all the tributaries of 
the upper Bay. A San Joaquin River 
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x Napa Creek steamer is a curi- 
us looking craft to one unused to 
the type, with its great clumsy 
vheel extending all across the 
stern. They are useful, though on 
account of their shallow draught, 
for as it has been said, they can 
‘run on a heavy dew.” I have 
sailed on one that kept bumping 
into the tule-fringed bank all the 
way, and once ran in so close to 
an orchard that the boys on the 
upper deck picked apples from 
branches that swept the guards. 
They come down at night, half a 
dozen of them, and in the morning the 
canners and fruit dealers gather in 
crowds on the docks, and a very lively 
market is held, beginning at early 
dawn. But this is all over in about 
two hours, and the fruit is all carted 
away leaving little trace, and the only 
excitement on the wharf is the arrival 
or departure of a coasting steamer for 
Puget Sound, the Columbia, or San 
Diego. It sometimes happens that the 
fruit market is glutted with fruit, and 
then the unsold consignments, as they 
begin to grow stale are “dumped” 
into the Bay. This is a great time for 
the wharf rats, always numerous where 
there are so many chances for pickings. 
They gather quantities of fruit and 
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melons, even if they have to jump 
overboard to it, and feast right royally. 
The wharf rat does not mind a plunge 
much at any time, to avoid a too offi- 
cious policeman. <A party were being 
taken on the steamer to the Whittier 
Reform School not long since, and 
when they were several hundred yards 
from the wharf, the officer in charge 
thought he might relax his vigilance a 
little. He was rewarded by seeing one 
of his lively charges jump over the rail 
and swim for the safe harbor under the 
wharf. 

Once or twice during the day-the gov- 
ernment steamer pulls up to the Wash- 
ington Street Wharf on its trips to the 
military posts around the Bay and 
picks up or leaves its group of officers 
and soldiers. Near by is the dock 
where the stout little tugs most do con- 
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LONGSHOREMEN—‘* No man tath hired us.” 


gregate, giving a touch of gay color 
with their red smokestacks. 
But the water side of the water front 
its only aspect ; 
the way the of sailors’ 
boarding houses, saloons, and _ slop- 
shops, will reward a little study,— not 
too close a study perhaps, from the out- 
“Fair Breeze ” 


is not interesting 


across rows 


side is quite enough. 
saloons, and “Snug Harbor” beer 
halls allure the sailor the moment he 
comes ashore after a cruise. Soon the 
land shark has him fast in his toils. 
Sometimes, poor Jack is never allowed 
to escape till he is delivered, drunk, his 
aboard some ship out- 
a long voyage. It is 
and often is there need 
sailor 


money all gone, 
ward bound on 
an oft told story 


of telling it. No wonder that a 
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is apt to get a bad opinion of lands- 
men as a class. 

A quaint expression of such an 
opinion was once given me by old 
Sergeant Kelley, the watchman on 
the ship Hartford. The old ship was 
laid up in ordinary in the stream at 
Mare Island, dismantled, deserted, 
masts and rigging gone, even the 

commodore’s cabin, once occupied by 

Farragut, half torn away. 

* Are n't you lonely here at night?” 

one of our party asked, shuddering a 
bit as she thought of the darkness in 
the ghostly old hulk, inhabited only by 
memories of a mighty past. 

“Well,” he said, “ when I was young 
I would n’t have stayed on board here 
this way for a thousand dollars a night, 
but now I ’ve grown older, I ’m glad to 
be here safe away from all the sin and 
the crime.” 

There are some brighter touches in 
the somber moral coloring of the water 
front. Every Sunday and sometimes 
on other days,the Salvation Army, and 
other street evangelists, come here and 
hold their unconventional, but not less 
earnést services. These are troubled 
sometimes by the irreverence of the 
wharf rat, and by the business enter- 
prise of the peanut vender, who takes 
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up his stand on the borders of the con- 
gregation and cries his wares without 
always waiting for the pauses of the 
prayer. 

And always at work here, a quiet but 
efficient witness for good amid a wil- 
derness of temptation, is the Mariner’s 
Church. No one that has heard Mr. 
Rowell, its long time pastor, tell with 
kindly zeal about the work among his 
large but wandering flock can doubt 
the great good that is done among sea- 
faring men by this little brown church. 

We have reached the most familiar 
part of all the water front, the region 
of the ferries. We dodge express wag- 
ons and hacks, are in peril from cable 
cars, avoid collisions with belated trav- 
elers rushing for a boat, and at last pause 
breathless when the struggle is over. 
These dangers are aggravated now by 
the temporary arrangements made ne- 
cessary by the construction of the new 
seawall. 

Soon new ferry buildings will be be- 


gun, and in course of time will form, it 
is to be hoped, a beautiful and impos- 


ing approach to the city. In this re- 
spect San Francisco is unfortunate now. 
The railroad, after showing a long 
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stretch of most uninviting suburb, lands 
its passengers where they have to pass 
through many dreary blocks before they 
see one creditable building. Buta fine 
ferry entrance, really beautiful in its 
architecture, and opening on the vista 
of Market Street,—as that street con- 
tinues to add to its dignity ,— will make 
in time, a worthy impression on the 
stranger. 

Soon after we pass the ferries we 
reach the neighborhood of the great 
lumber yards. It is not well to make 
this trip toward nightfall, for these great 
piles of boards offer lurking places for 
tramps and hoodlums. Only a day or 
two ago nine were arrested in one gang 
with many crimes charged against them. 
Tar Flat, unsavory haunt of hoodlums, 
lies near these yards. In the Kearney 
riots of ’77 it was an attempt to burn 
them in order that the flames might 
spread to the Pacific Mail Dock, where 
the Chinese were landed, that was the 
cause of the greatest trouble. 

It isa sort of understood thing that any 
man sufficiently “down on his luck” 
to seek it can get a job of piling lum- 
ber at one or another of these great 
yards, and this also draws to the place 
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unpleasant persons. It is the city’s 


woodpile to which the tramps are often 


directed. But many of the men here 
employed must make a regular business 
of this roustabout work. This is plain 
from the quickness and skill they show 
in handling the lumber. A lumber 
schooner lying at the wharf has a square 
hatchway opened in her bow, and out of 
this there comes a constant stream of 
boards, as quickly caught, passed up 
an incline to the wharf, sorted in va- 
rious sizes, checked off, and piled up 
in regular order. All this is done by 
hand with amazing rapidity. 

At Beale Street there are the coal 
bunkers, with thousands of tons in the 
great heaps. 

The larger steamship companies come 
next, the big black bulks of the China, 
Australian, and Panama ships lie at the 
wharves taking in or discharging cargo. 
If we happen to be in time to see the 
departure of one of these steamers, 
there will be much to observe The in- 
tense bustle of taking aboard the last of 
the freight and baggage, the farewells, 
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mute and spoken, between the passen- 
gers and the friends that have left the 
ship in obedience to the last gong, the 
frantic appeals of the peddlers, “ Buy 
something to read to keep you from go- 
ing crazy!’’ Now the captain takes his 
stand on the bridge with his gilt-banded 
cap on, (a few minutes before he was 
chatting with the agent on the wharf, 
was smoking a cigar and wore a slouch 
hat.) At his command the gang plank 
is run ashore, almost carrying with it the 
last: belated passenger dashing along its 
length. The hawsers are cast off, and 
the water comes foaming up, as the 
screw begins toturn. A cloud of tissue 
paper prayers comes fluttering from the 
prow, cast out by the Chinese sailors to 
make invocation for a safe voyage. 
The crowd is greatly excited, the last 
farewells are said, handkerchiefs, some 
of them moist with tears, begin to wave 
frantically as the distance grows too 
great for words. A rush is made to the 
end of the wharf, and there the waving 
is kept up as long as straining eyes can 
make out the answering signals on the 
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great black ship that is remorselessly 
taking the loved ones away. 

At one of the last steamer departures 
I was interested in, as the ship left the 
dock and was getting so far away that 
there was no more attempt to call to 
the shore,a single clear voice came 
over the waters. It was a wife’s part- 
ing command to her husband: “ Lem- 
uel, if I get drowned, don’t you marry 
any girl I know, because I don’t like 
any of them!” 

Freight cars next and tracks in great 
numbers, here is where ship and rail 
make their fruitful conjoining. Then 
hay wharves and others given up to 
special merchandise, and soon we ar- 
rive at Mission Creek, the populous 
home of the scow schooner. The scow 
schooner is clumsy in appearance with 
its square bow and stern and its patched 
sails, but it is by no means to be de- 
spised for all that. It is related that 
there was once a scow schooner on the 
Bay that was a faster sailer than any 


yacht in the fleet, never was beaten 


though the best boats were pitted 
against her and sailed their very best. 
Then it was proposed to build more 
like her, since she was so great a suc- 
cess. So they took her lines and 
measurements with the greatest nicety 
and built others, her exact counter- 
parts. The result was some good 
scow schooners, but not one that could 
race at all. The cause of her phenom- 
enal speed was never known. 

As we approach Mission Creek we 
find that the drawbridge is up and so 
we must wait until a tug or two has 
pulled through the draw either way, 
each with four schooners in tow. It is 
not a long wait, and the time is taken 
up with watching the passing boats, 
and noticing the antics of a fiercely 
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barking dog on the one nearest to us. 
Sea life seems to have as bad an effect 
on a dog’s temper as to be appointed 
guardian of an express wagon. 

Soon the roadway is once more made 
whole for the jingling horsecar and the 
little knot of teams and people that 
have gathered during the wait, and we 
pass on to the Potrero side of the 
creek. Ata little open beach on the 
shore of Mission Bay two fishermen 
are hauling in a net, and of course we 
must stop to see the result of their cast. 
Ever since apostolic times, the draw- 
ing of a net has had a peculiar interest. 
There is no great draught of fishes here, 
though as the toils tighten there is a 
good deal of splashing. But it is most- 
ly small fishes, smelt and herring, and 
a crab or two. Most of them are 
thrown back into the water to “ grow 
up with the country,” but enough re- 
main to give the men and their fami- 
lies a dinner if not much more. 

We have walked a long distance and 
the sun begins to sink. It is a good 
time now that the breeze has gone 
down with the sun, to take one of these 
small boats and row on a little way. 
We pass the great iron works and row 
close along shore by the great iron bulk 
of the Monterey, waiting for her armor 
and guns. We note where the Ore- 
gon don’t roll at all as yet, and 
where Cruiser No. 6 is showing her 
gaunt ribs. 

On we go in the quiet waters, past 
the sugar refineries, threading our way 
among ships in ballast lying at anchor, 
and along the quieter shores beyond. 
It has been a pleasant day, and as we 
pull back to our landing place it ends 
with a gorgeous sunset over the Mis- 
sion hills, and the waves we row in are 
waves of molten gold. 

Charles S. Greene. 
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A QUAINT old church, whose sweet Castilian name 
A century’s use has left still sadly sweet, 
Set in an odorous sea of tangled bloom 
Whose billows, seldom stirred by wandering feet, 
Sweep to the steadfast hills, that reverent stand 
Apart a little, from this silent land. 


For here has Death so long hushed trembling Life 
With icy finger, that in awe profound 


The very world of Nature listens. Here 

No quick glad trill of bird, nor drowsy sound 
Of velvet bee; in languid tranced repose 
A butterfly hangs poised above a rose. 


The distant city’s ceaseless roar comes faint 
Like murmurs of a shell to listening ear; 

The golden sunlight sleeps on ruined tombs; 
The dust beneath has blossomed year by year 

Into white roses, till their lithe lengths clasp 

A wilderness of beauty in their. grasp. 


Forgotten are the dead who slumber here, 
Though marble carved with many a curious fret, 
Gray and o’ergrown with moss, bears promise vain 
Of endless grief. We read with vague regret 
And turn, with sudden tears, where long grass waves 
O’er row on row of short and nameless graves. 


Yet idle seems all grief; to wounded hearts 
Like sweetest balm come thoughts of peaceful rest, 
Of weary toil a close,— of dreamless sleep 
With tired hands folded on a quiet breast. 
Ah, Love Divine, whose tender pity sends 
Thine angel Death and such poor marred lives ends! 














Crepusculum. 
























And yet to die! The words, this perfect day 
When lovely April smiles with dreamy charm, 
Bring sudden horror; through the sunny air 
A weird chill creeps; the heart in quick alarm 
Thrills every pulse with strange, unreasoning dread. 
The place seems haunted by a century’s dead. 


And though the golden haze of noon hangs warm 
And glowing in the thickets all aflame 
With scarlet blossoms, yet with subtle spell 
Death and decay the silent city claim, 
And cast the awful shadow of the tomb 
Across the vivid hues and roses’ bloom. 
ElWla M. Sexton. 
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I HEAR them say our little life ’s ‘a day,” — 

That, born with light, at dusk it dies away. 

I hear them say that Death is that Life’s night,— 
That we but wax and wane with changing light. 

O Blind! The Day ’s not yet, this Life of ours 

Is still the night’s slow retinue of hours; 

It’s sorrows, nightmares, phantasms of shade; 

Its pleasures, dreams, that only form to fade. 

Our Life’s a night through which we blindly grope 
With outstretched palms, hoping ’gainst failing hope. 
Death ushers in the dawn of Life’s true day; 
Though gray the eve, so is the morning gray. 

Be thou uplift, O Heart! Death ’s visage wan 

Is lighted not with twilight but with dawn. 

Frank Norris. 
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A: UNIQUE ORDEAL. 


ITS ORIGIN, COURSE, AND CONSEQUENCES. 


I. 


Miss Constance Hallowell to 


her cousin. ] 


[From 


DEAR LAURA:— 

Strange rumors, you say, have been 
wafted your way of late, in regard toa 
certain escapade in which | am reported 
to have played the chief part, the cir- 
cumstances whereof you are exceeding- 
ly anxious to learn. You add that you 
do not for a moment doubt me capable 
of any extreme in the way of social 
transgression. 

I will tell you the full particulars of 
the affair. Whether justly or not 
called an escapade, it certainly was a 
novel experience, and worthy to rank 
among the chief episodes of my not 
uneventful career. 

You know, of course, that I have 
been for some time greatly interested 
in the Children’s Hospital. 

“ Yes, that and fifty institutions,” you 
say. 
Granted. This one, however, is my 
especial and favorite charity, in aid of 
which I have been in the habit of levy- 
ing a monthly tax on our worthy rela- 
tive, Uncle Max. This tax is usually 
forthcoming only after persistent dun- 
ning on my part, and teasing on his. 
‘Query: Why do a// men take such 
inordinate delight in teasing? I in- 
cline to the belief that it isa milder man- 
ifestation, in their more amiable mo- 
ments, of the cruelty inherent in the 
masculine nature.) 

At times I try to appeal to his hard 
heart by telling him of some of the 
most intesting cases: little Nellie, who 
has had hip-disease for six years, and 


AS TOLD IN LETTERS. 

can just barely manage to sit up and 
crochet worsted-work to present to the 
kind “ flower-ladies,” who come to visit 
her; Katie, who Has to have her poor 
spine burned regularly and endures the 
dreadful pain like a heroine; and the 
cunning Chinese baby, “Koo-Koo,” who 
was deserted by his parents, and talks 
such a queer jumble of Chinese and 
English. ; 

Then if that iron-clad organ does be- 
gin to melt in the fire of my eloquence, 
I take advantage of it to double the 
usual assessment for the benefit of the 
suffering mites. 

Well, this particular time I called as 
usual at his office, and followed up my 
demand with a request that it be met 
at once, as I was pressed for time. 

But I was mistaken in thinking to 
forestall him thus. He must needs de- 
tain me for the inevitable banter. He 
was sure he had paid me already for 
that month; I only wanted to swindle 
him, and abscond to Canada with the 
proceeds. He did n’t approve of feed- 
ing little Tommy and Susie plum-pud- 
ding and ice-cream for breakfast every 
day; and he wished to know whether 
my mother knew that I was in the 
habit of visiting gentlemen at their 
places of business. 

Finally he wound up by remarking 
in a careless tone :— 

“QO, by the by, my dear, I ‘ve just 
thought of something. Would you like 
to turn an honest penny or two for 
those afflicted infants of yours? If so, 
I can give you the chance.” 

I only grimaced at him by way of 
reply, but he went on. 

“T ’m not fooling this time, Connie. 
I’m in dead earnest. Have you ever 
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heard me speak of my old friend, Cap- 
tain Timothy Blake? Well, he ’s a 
typical old salt, you know, but the best 
man that ever livéd, and what ’s more 
to the point, you ’// think, you greedy 
little creature, he ’s got a lot of money. 
You see, he had some means to start 
with, and what with good luck in his 
voyages, (quite a Sinbad, you know,) 
as well as fortunate investments, and 
having no family to support or nieces 
todun him for charity money, he has 
managed to lay by a snug little for- 
tune. 

«“ Well then,Tim, having just returned 
from his seventy-fifth voyage, dropped 
in here the other day, and we got to 
talking. He ’s a remarkably liberal- 
minded man, and has kept up with all 
the new-fangled notions, though he sas 
spent his life on the briny deep, far 
away from such centers of civilization 
as this. Besides, he ‘prides himself 


on being a student of human nature, 
and he has got it into his head that 


most of the so-called charitable people 
are not actuated by a genuine desire to 
benefit the poor, but only to amuse or 
glorify themselves. Young ladies, es- 
pecially, he says, engage in charitable 
work simply because it is the fashion, 
and would be incapable of any real act 
of self-sacrifice. I disagreed with him 
of course, and instanced you to the con- 
trary.” 

“OQ Uncle!” I remonstrated. 

“Well, you ave a poor example, I 
admit, but then you 're the only one I 
know of. Well, to make a long story 
short, he insisted that he was right, and 
offered to make a test case to try the 
mettle of the modern young woman. 
He says you are all in reality as timid 
and conservative, as much bound by 
the laws of custom and _ tradition, as 
women always have been, and always 
will be, and that all this boasted prog- 
ress and independence is a sham. 

‘* Now, my dear, it devolves upon you, 
and you alone, to redeem your sex and 
class from these foul aspersions, and 
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also, what I presume is -far more im- 
portant in the eyes of a young person of 
your financial ambition, to earn a nice 
little sum for your Poodle Sanitarium, 
or some such worthy institution.” 

‘‘How so?” I inquired, becoming in- 
terested in spite of myself. 

“Why, the Captain agreed to bet me 
a cool hundred (think of it, Miss Con- 
nie! five brand new shining twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces!) against a glass of beer, 
that you would refuse to do a certain 
thing, which he specified. If you con- 
sent, the money is to be’ yours, but of 
course I have n’t the least idea in the 
world that you will. I bet on you, 
just for the sake of opposing him, and a 
glass of beer is n’t much to lose.” 

“So it is some very difficult or dan- 

gerous feat you have planned for me,” 
said I. 
' “Neither. On the contrary, it is so 
simple and easy thata child or an idiot 
could do it, and there ’s not the least 
personal risk to be run.” 

‘‘ Then doubtless it involves consid- 
erable time, trouble, or expense.” 

“ Wrong again. Time, possibly half 
an hour; trouble, not worth mentioning; 
money, not a cent.” 

« Ah, then it must be something that 
would be contrary to my principles or 
moral sense.” 

« You are entirely mistaken,” and he 
smiled a bland and provoking smile. 
‘No moral principle whatever is in- 
volved in the act, nor as far as I am 
aware could it possibly be said to vio- 
late any precept or doctrine of any 
creed or sect under heaven.” 

My curiosity was by this time thor- 
oughly aroused. 

“Well, Uncle,” I said, “you have 
succeeded admirably in your attempt 
to mystify me. If this task that your 
friend has proposed be neither trouble- 
some nor expensive, entirely within my 
ability to accomplish, and unobjection- 
able on the score of morality, then 
why, in the name of common sense, 
should I refuse to perform it?” 








- 
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He chuckled. “I ‘ll give you another 
hundred, Connie, if you can guess.” 

“That settles it,” said I. “ Your un- 
wonted readiness to part with so much 
precious coin, shows the utter useless- 
ness of any attempt to guess. So tell 
me at once, there ’s a dear good man, 
and put an end to my suspense.” 

“Very well,’—looking me, steadily 
in the eye,—* it is simply this: that on 
Saturday afternoon at about the hour of 
three, you betake yourself down town, 
and traverse the main portion of Kear- 
ny Street—say from Geary to Pine,— 
dressed as usual, in all your frills and 
furbelows,”"—he paused. 

‘“ Well,”— said I, “ for goodness’ sake, 
—that ’s nothing at all!” 

‘Dressed as usual,” he repeated im- 
pressively, “with one exception; that 
is to say, with the exception of that 
article of fancy goods atop of that wise 
little head of yours.” 

“But I don’t understand,” I cried. 
‘‘What kind of a hat am I to wear?” 

““No kind at all.” 

«What ?” 

“Certainly; why not!” he replied 
coolly, and with the most innocent air 
imaginable. “Savages don’t wear hats; 
it 's a mere matter of custom. They ’re 
precious little use or protection, the way 
you women-folks wear them, anyway, 
and for my part I think a young lady 
looks a great deal prettier without one.” 

“Yes, but not on Kearny Street, Sat- 
urday afternoon at three,” I gasped. 
“Uncle, your friend is a genius!” 

He shut one eye, and regarded me 
meditatively with the other. 

“It’s a simple enough undertaking, 
to be sure. It’s not dangerous, nor la- 
borious, nor immoral, and yet, Connie, 
you can't do it.” 

“No,” said I, “it ’s infinitely worse 
than all three; it ’s unconventional. 
But don’t jump to conclusions —I have 
n't yet given my formal refusal. I pre- 
sume I may be allowed a few days’ time 
in which to consider this most singular 
proposition.” 
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He said I might have as long a time 
as I wished, provided it was within the 
limit of the Captain’s stay. 

Well, Laura, I went home, and I did 
consider. I gave the matter more con- 
sideration, I am sure, than was ever 
given by any prime minister to the 
most weighty affair of state. I consult- 
ed no one, because [ wished to decide 
the matter for myself. 

Was I, Constance Hallowell, who 
prided myself on my courage and 
strength of character, to prove unequal 
to this test? Supposing it had come 
to me in the form of any other kind of 
trial, I should have been glad and proud 
to endure it, for the sake of the end in 
view; and now that it took this peculiar 
form of transgressing the proprieties, 
surely I ought. not to shrink from it. 
I thought of the blessings those ten 
gold eagles had in store for my little 
protégés; how badly poor lame Frankie 
needed that new electrical appliance for 
his foot; and the fact that twenty more 
little waifs could be accommodated, as 
I had heard, by enlarging the school- 
room at the Occidental Kindergarten. 

It seemed as though I should be a 
veritable criminal if I lost this golden 
opportunity. Besides, Laura; I must 
own that the challenge fired my spir- 
it; and thus, urged on by these mixed 
motives (such as they say lie at the 
foundation of all our actions), I resolved 
to undergo the ordeal. 

Yes, I did it. 

It is said one can become inured to 
anything, and I am not prepared to say 
that after the hundredth repetition or 
so of this particular performance, it 
might not become my favorite pastime ; 
but no sum of money, or bribe of any 
other kind, would ever tempt me to 
make a second experiment. 

I wonder how I can describe it to 
you so as to bring it vividly before 
your mind. 

Imagine yourself, if you can, arrived 
at the corner of Kearny and Geary 
streets, one bright afternoon in spring, 
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at an hour when all the fashionables are 
abroad. Suddenly you disappear into 
the nearest dry-goods store, remove 
your head-gear, pop it into the black- 
satin bag you carry, and emerge again 
upon the sidewalk. 

Your heart begins to beat loudly, 
and the swift blood to mount into your 
cheek, as you realize that the curious 
eyes of the multitude are fixed upon 
you, and overhear the comments that 
are made as hatless you proceed upon 
your way. 

You endeavor to appear unconscious, 
unconcerned; but it is a flat, miserable 
failure. The glances, varying from the 
idle gaze of curiosity, to the stare of 
insolent amusement or pitying con- 
tempt, burn into your very flesh; the 
indistinct hum of criticism blends with 
all too audible laughter, and swells into 
a loud murmur like the roar of the 
ocean in your ears. 

You say to yourself reassuringly: 
“1 am doing nothing wrong. Iam not 
afraid or ashamed.” 

Involuntarily you glance downward 
to assure yourself that the rest of you 
is clothed. 

Yes, there is the neat dark dress, 
the dainty boot, the gloved hand. But 
alas, the wind is playing havoc with 
your hair, for the protecting bit of 
straw and ribbon is absent! 

In a panic of nérvous haste you hur- 
Every sense is preternaturally 
acute. You note the loungers in front 
of the shops, the vehicles in the street. 
Not the smallest detail escapes you. 
How tawdry is the attire, how mean 
and sordid the faces, how commonplace 
the entire appearance, of the majority 
of the passers-by; nevertheless, what- 
ever they may be,-they have at least 
one conspicuous advantage over your- 
self. They all wear hats! 

You alone of all the populace are 
singled out for the glance of reproach, 
and the finger of scorn. A full realiza- 
tion of your abject condition dawns 
you. You lower your abashed 


ry on. 
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gaze to the ground, and pray with such 
fervor as never before that at least you 
may be spared an encounter with any 
of your best friends, or worst ene- 
mies. 

“Crazy, I guess!” ring out the shrill 
tones of a woman at your elbow. 

‘Just look at fer;” whispers an- 
other, nudging her companion, with an 
infinite offensiveness in the pronoun. 

“ Well,—I ‘Il be—,” is the frequent, 
half-smothered exclamation on the lips 
of the men, as they come suddenly to 
a halt and stare at you open-mouthed, 
then walk on. 

The majority of your own sex con- 
tent themselves with staring, tittering, 
and pointing. A few thoughtfully and 
kindly touch you on the shoulder and 
inform you of your condition. You are 
about to turn and explain, but check 
yourself just in time. 

Once only you catch the hasty but 
thrice-blessed words, ‘‘To win a wa- 
ger!” Grateful tears spring to your 
eyes. What noble nature has under- 
stood you at last? You turn quickly, 
but he or she is lost in the crowd. 

Again and again, like some haunting 
refrain, the words echo in. your ears: 
“Why should I suffer? I am doing 
nothing wrong. Iam guilty of a slight 
unconventionality, that is all. I qwed/ 
not suffer.” In vain. You pass your 
hand across your brow, where great 
drops of moisture, outward evidence of 
the agony within, are collected. Your 
limbs begin to tremble; you are grow- 
ing faint and ill. 

What street is this you have reached ? 
Ah, three quarters of the route is trav- 
ersed, and a great sigh of relief escapes 
you, as you realize that your trial is 
nearly over. 

Wearily you plod on. Can it be 
that you are becoming hardened ? for 
you manage to meet with indifference 
the bold glances of the crowd, and it is 
possible that you may yet emerge from 
the fiery ordeal in a state of compara- 
tive equanimity; but all at once ycu 
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catch sight of a group, from the midst 
of which looks an astonished face; one 
of the last in the world you care to see 
just now. Tears of mortification and 
distress rise to your eyes. You stum- 
ble blindly along for the remainder of 
the distance, till in the shadow of a 
friendly bootblack stand, you once 
more resume the guise of a civilized 
young woman, hail a passing car, and 
ride home. 

Such, dear Laura, is the true history 
of my “escapade.” I do not regret it, 
and after this lapse of time can even 
look back upon it with some degree of 
amusement; for it certainly had its hu- 
morous side;— but I assure you it is 
my firm belief that never did martyr at 
the stake suffer keener agony. They 
at least had the consolation of religious 
faith or a glorious cause to sustain 
them. 

Therefore, my dear cousin, do not 
allow my illustrious example to inspire 
you to go and do likewise; for it is not 
likely that there is to be found another 
good Captain Blake in your parts to 
reward your heroism; also there is a 
dearth of kindergartens and such; and 
lastly, you might with impunity prome- 
nade the length of the principal thor- 
oughfare of your village, not only bare- 
headed, but bare-footed as well, and 
not succeed in attracting the attention 
of even the oldest inhabitant! 

Trusting, therefore, that you will 
take timely warning by my fate, and 
that whatever crimes you may hence- 
forth commit, you will never, never 
venture to defy Mrs. Grundy. 

I am as ever, 
Yours affectionately, 
CONSTANCE. 


II. 


[Miss Georgiana Maelstrom to her 


bosom friend. ] 


DEAREST CARMELITA:— 
Times have been unutterably dull 
here of late; absolutely nothing going 
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on. You see it ’s just the dullest time 
of the whole year. Easter festivities 
over, and too early to begin active 
preparations for the country. But 
then it.’s always slow in this horrid, 
backwoodsy place. How I wish we 
lived in Chicago! 

Well, my dear, there ’s only one 
event that has occurred to break the 
monotony. It’s the sole item of news 
I have to tell you, and it ’s too excru- 
ciatingly funny for anything in this 
world. 

You remember that Hallowell girl I 
used to go to school with, who always 
gave herself such airs on account of her 
alleged superiority (though where it 
came in I never could see; she was 
nothing but a bookworm, anyway). 
Well, since leaving school she has 
taken up with the charity fad, and goes 
about in a poke-bonnet, with a market- 
basket on her arm, (though at times as 
you shall see, even the poke is absent,) 
doling out packages of tea and tracts. 
I have heard of her from time to time, 
and always knew how eccentric and 
strong-minded she was, but even I was 
totally unprepared for anything like 
what happened. 

One Saturday afternoon, a few weeks 
ago, Juliet and Rosalie called for me to 
go with them for a walk on Kearny 
Street. You know it ’s quite the thing 
to promenade there on fine days to see 
and be seen. Of course it ’s nothing 
like ‘the Avenue, but it ’s the only sub- 
stitute there is here. 

Well, as I had not yet had a chance 
to wear my new costume (which is an 
exquisite shade of lobster, with one of 
those nobby long coats), and there was 
no other way to kill time, I went, and 
the sequel proved that I had chosen 
wisely; for almost the first sight that 
greeted our astonished eyes, on arriving 
down town, was—what do you think? 
—that cranky dowdy, Constance Hallo- 
well, walking very fast down the street, 
in full sight of everybody, dressed in a 
shabby brown rig, and dare - headed. 
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Actually not the ghost of a hat on her 
head! 

Now what do you say to that?’ 

I presume, not having figured lately 
in the newspapers as patroness of the 
Pauper’s Paradise, and being at a loss 
to create a sensation, she hit upon this 
scheme for achieving notoriety. Well, 
she succeeded beyond her most san- 
guine expectations. You never saw 
such a show in your life. Such un- 
blushing boldness and effrontery I nev- 
er conceived of as that brazen girl dis- 
played. Some people thought she had 
just escaped from the lunatic asylum, 
but I knew she was no weaker than 
ever in the upper story, and that in fact 
she was more knave than fool. 

Of course I shall cut her dead hence- 
forth. It would be as much as my own 
reputation is worth to continue the ac- 
quaintance of a person who has gotten 
herself into such notoriety. Do write 
at once, and let me know what you 
think of the affair. Give my fondest 


regards to everybody, and be sure.and 
send me that sample of goods you 


Adieu. 
Your devoted, 


promised. 


G. M. 


III. 
[Mr. Horace Walton to his Affianced.] 


My BELOVED CONSTANCE :— 

It is with extreme reluctance and 
pain that I set myself to write you 
these lines today, and were it not that 
my profound interest in your welfare is 
reinforced by a sense of duty, I should 
assuredly lack the courage for so dis- 
tasteful a task — namely, to express to 
you my entire disapproval of the course 
you are at present pursuing. 

Doubtless you know well to what I 
allude, so it will not be necessary for 
me to speak more plainly. 

Far be it from me to deprecate your 
noble efforts in the cause of suffering 
humanity; but there is a point where 
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freedom degenerates into license, in- 
dependence into boldness and bravado, 
and benevolence into morbid sentimen- 
tality. Forgive me, dearest Constance,. 
for the implication that you may have 
unconsciously overstepped this limit. 

You are young, inexperienced, and 
devoid of worldly wisdom, and it is not 
to be wondered at that, carried away 
by the spirit of self-abnegation and en- 
thusiasm you have always displayed, 
you forgot what was due your own rep- 
utation and self-respect. 

This, my dear Constance, is what a 
woman can never afford to do. No 
motive, however praiseworthy, can pos- 
sibly justify her in setting the opinion 
of the world at defiance. Her duty 
to herself is ever above and before that 
which she may owe to the most needy 
of her fellow beings; and moreover, by 
ignoring or neglecting the one she 
puts it out of her power to fulfill the 
other, for it is impossible to be of serv- 
ice to the world and to benefit others- 
without maintaining one’s own prestige 
and influence unimpaired. Though. 
heartily in sympathy with all your 
charitable projects, I cannot but deplore 
the commission of acts, innocent in them- 
selves, which lead you to incur the cen- 
sure, however undeserved, of those in 
whose midst you live. 

It is a source of intense mortification 
to me to know that your name is on the 
tongues of people unworthy to tie your 
shoe-string, who stigmatize as an act 
of consummate hardihood and _ folly 
what was merely due to girlish rashness- 
and impulse. 

I am not censuring you, dearest. I 
only wish to warn you for the future,. 
when as a married woman you will 
have your husband’s dignity and posi- 
tion as well as your own to uphold. 

I have been, as you know, ever since’ 
the occurrence of the event to which I 
allude, absent from town on business; 
during which time my brief and hurried 
letters to you have been of the ordinary 
character, for I could not bring myself 
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to write you in this strain. However I 
have at last chosen this medium of 
communication because I now realize 
that it would be difficult, nay, impossi- 
ble, while seated by your side, holding 
your hand in mine, and gazing into 
your reproachful eyes, to utter words, 
which alas, sound the harsher on paper, 
but which I am sure on calm reflection 
your better judgment will indorse. 

Rest assured, dearest Constance, of 
my unaltered and unalterable affection, 
and of the perfect confidence I repose 
in you; feelings which alone justify me 
in venturing on this protest, and your 
recognition of which will assuredly mit- 
igate its apparent severity. 

I remain Yours as Ever, 
Ws 


IV. 
[Miss Hallowell to Mr. Walton.] 


DEAR Mk. WALTON :— 

Your note, remonstrating with me 
on my recent rash act, is before me. 

I do not resent your strictures, nor 
do I blame you for sharing the senti- 
ments of most of the world ;—a world 
in which conventions play too large a 
part to leave any room for principles. 

I do not blame you, I repeat, in the 
least. I blame only myself for my 
folly,— not as manifested in the act in 
question, but in having so long failed 
to realize the truth. 

We have both been cherishing illu- 
The occurrences of late have 
been the means of undeceiving me, 
and of confirming a suspicion for some 
time present in my mind, that we were 
making a mistake; that we were in fact 
entirely unsuited to each other. 

It is evident that you feel little gen- 
uine sympathy with me and my work, 
(though I do not for a moment ques- 
tion your sincerity in imagining that 
you do,) and I on my part feel myself 
wholly unfitted to assume the duties 
and responsibilities that would fall to 


sions. 
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my lot as your wife. My wayward 
spirit would inevitably chafe at the re- 
straints that the marital bonds would 
impose, and it is best that one of my 
character should never assume them. 

As a partial justification of this seem- 
ing fickleness and caprice, 1 ought to 
confess that the feeling has been 
growing in me for a long time that my 
regard for you was not either in quan- 
tity or quality that which I believe 
alone sanctions the step we contem- 
plated. 

I do not make this avowal in a cal- 
lous or heartless spirit. It is exqui- 
sitely painful to me to do so, for I know 
it will cause you pain. But better the 
pain of hours or days, than the pain of 
a life-time. I know that I could never 
realize your standard of womanly per- 
fection, and I have reason to fear that 
you would as inevitably fall below my 
ideal. 

I therefore beg that you will make 
no attempt to induce me to recall this 
decision, which is final; and that you 
will regard me henceforth merely as a 
friend. 

Trusting that you may in course of 
time meet with one in every way fitted 
to render you as happy as you deserve 
to be, 

I am yours 
Sincerely and sorrowfully, 
CONSTANCE HALLOWELL. 


¥. 


[Captain Blake to Miss Hallowell.] 


My DEAR MIss CONSTANCE — 

Pardon the familiarity of my ad- 
dress, which I am aware our acquaint- 
ance does not warrant, but I am only 
an old seaman, and not used to formali- 
ties. 

To come right to the point then, at 
once, you are just the person for whom 
I have been searching, for a good 
many years. 
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When I made that little bet with your 
good uncle, the other day, I had a 
deeper purpose in view than to subject 
you to such a trial, and to reward you 
with a gift of money. I confess I 
had n’t the least idea you ’d take me 
up, and not till I stood on the street 
corner, and saw you haul in that natty 
little top-sail of yours,and step off so 
briskly, did I really believe you meant 
business, and say to myself, “ There ’s 
the brave lass for me.” No soft- 
spoken hypocrite, giving to the poor 
because it ’s fashionable; no higher-ed- 
ucated miss, lording it over all the rest 
of the world who don’t happen to have 
had her advantages; but a true-hearted, 
sensible, useful woman, such as the 
Lord meant ’em all to be; noble crea- 
tures who should mold and lead the 


human race; not soulless puppets whose 
destinies hang on the cut of their gowns. 

Of course you realize, my dear, that 
it was n’t this act of yours in itself that 
pleased me so much, but what it seemed 


to signify; which was, among other 
things, that a young lady who would do 
what you did for the sake of obtaining 
a little money for others, was a person 
to be trusted with the care of a larger 
sum. 

I always make up my mind in a jiffy 
when I ’m on shore, and then think 
things over at leisure, out at sea. 

I dare say my esteemed friend, your 
uncle, did n’t tell you I was possessed 
of considerable means that I ’ve gath- 
ered together, and have no use for in 
the world but to do good with. 

Now I don’t believe in waiting till 
you ’re dead, and can’t prevent your 
rascally trustees from putting half the 
money into their own pockets. I did 
think at one time that I ‘d settle down 
mn Jand, and spend it myself, but it ’s 
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no use; the Sea is my mistress, and I 
must follow her till I ’m laid to rest in 
her arms. But I do want this money 
to be wisely used, and I’m going to 
ask you, my dear young lady, to do me 
the great favor to act as my steward, 
and distribute it wherever it will do the 
most good. 

I did n't even drop a hint to your 
uncle of my intentions in this matter, 
but / ve made up my mind, and when 
Tim Blake does that, there ’s nothing 
in the heavens, earth, or waters even, 
that can move him. 

I’m not going to hamper you with 
all sorts of restrictions, as well-meaning 
people often do, but sliall give into 
your charge without reservation, the sum 
of sixty-five thousand dollars; interest 
and principal of which you are at liber- 
ty to devote to your hospitals, asylums, 
kindergartens, or any other benevolent 
purposes you see fit; merely sending 
me a brief account, from time to time, 
of the way the money is spent. 

I have reserved an additional sum 
for myself, in case of sickness or mis- 
fortune, which will be ample provision 
for my few wants for the rest of my 
life. 

I have no heirs or relatives with any 
claim on it, so no one will be wronged 
by this disposition of my property, and 
I shall see to it that my will is so con- 
structed that there will be no fear of 
my wishes miscarrying in the event of 
my death. 

Now, my dear young friend, I should 
like to see you as soon as convenient, 
as I set sail shortly, and want to have 
everything settled before I go. 

With Sentiments of the Highest Es- 
teem, 

I am Yours Faithfully, 
TIMOTHY BLAKE. 


Tsaline Lamatson. 





Morning in Camp. 


i. 
NIGHT IN CAMP. 


FIERCE burns our fire of driftwood; overhead 
Gaunt maples lift long arms against the night; 
he stars are sobbing,— sorrow-shaken, white, 
And high they hang, or show sad eyes grown red 
With weeping for their queen — the moon just dead. 
Weird shadows backward reel when tall and bright 
The broad flames stand and fling a golden light 
On mats of soft, green moss around us spread. 
A sudden breeze comes in from off the sea, 
The vast old forest draws a troubled breath, 
A leaf awakens; up the shore of sand 
The black tide, silver-lipped, creeps noiselessly ; 
The campfire dies, then silence deep as death, 
The darkness pushing down upon the land. 


If. 


MORNING IN CAMP. 


A BED of ashes and a half-burned brand 
Now mark the spot where last night’s campfire sprung 
And licked the dark with slender, scarlet tonguc; 
The sea draws back from shores of yellow sand 
Nor speaks lest he awake the sleeping land; 
Tall trees grow out of shadows; high among 
Their somber boughs one clear sweet song is sung; 
In deep ravine by drooping cedars spanned 
All drowned in gloom, a flying pheasant’s whirr 
Rends morning’s solemn hush; gray rabbits run 
Across the clovered glade; then far away 
Upon a hill, each huge expectant fir 
Holds open arms in welcome to the sun,— 
Great, pulsing heart of bold, advancing day. 
Herbert Bashford. 
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SOME years after the end of the Civil 
War, I was stationed in Buffalo, and 
one day on my return from Niagara 
Falls, my wife met me on the porch 
in great distress and with the informa- 
tion that it was reported that the regi- 
ment to which I belong was to be 
ordered to Dakota, then considered the 
Siberia of North America. ‘Two other 
ladies came in, accompanied by their 
husbands,— both of whom had served on 
the plains,— and joined in the lamenta- 
tion, and one of them remained late 
and narrated some experiences with 
the Indians that greatly intensified our 
alarm and had the effect of keeping us 
awake nearly the whole of the night. 

Two days afterward the order came, 
and its publication at parade sounded 
like the crack of doom, and left nothing 
to look forward to but a sanguinary 
demise in the line of duty among the 
wild Sioux. 

I had always maintained to my wife 
the pleasing fiction that I prefer to die 
before her, and so it was arranged that 
she would remain in Buffalo to await 
the event, and make the necessary 
preparations for my funeral. A week 
afterward my company debarked from 
a Missouri River steamboat in Dakota, 
and marched into a stockade near the 
bank of the river, which inclosed the 
garrison of fifty men that were supposed 
to overawe and keep under control the 
three thousand Brulé and Yanktonai 
Sioux, who then lived in the neighbor- 
hood. The Brulés were the most tur- 
bulent and restless of the Dakota tribes, 
and not long from the war-path, which 
they had followed almost continuously 
since the opening of the Union Pacific 
Railroad a few years before. 


INDIANS OF NORTH 


EXPERIENCES AND THE 


AMERICA. II. 


FIGHT AT WOUNDED KNEE. 

On the way up the river we learned 
wherever the boat made a landing that 
we were on the eve of an Indian war; 
that the Lower Brulés had left the 
agency after killing everybody that 
could be found outside the stockade 
and had gone toward the Bad Lands, 
taking all the government and private 
stock that could be found in the coun- 
try with them, and that the other 
tribes were preparing to join them. 
No Indians could be seen either ex 
route or on our arrival, but the border 
newspapers and the settlers kept the 
air overladen with reports of their 
atrocities and depredations in Nebraska 
and Wyoming, and with a clamor for 
more troops for the protection of the 
settlements. 

On arriving at our post we found the 
old garrison ready to depart, and learned 
that the cause of the present trouble 
was a trifling misunderstanding that had 
occurred at the trader’s store between 
an Indian and the clerk about an empty 
drygoods box, which ended in the In- 
dian’s firing a shot through the window 
of the store as an expression of his in- 
dignation, and the stampede of the 
whole tribe to the interior on learning 
that the agent had made a demand 
upon the commanding officer for the 
arrest of the offender. General Stanley 
was then commanding at Fort Sully, 
and hearing of the circumstances, sent 
couriers across the country to intercept 
the Indians and tell them to go back to 
the agency, and call on the command- 
ing officer to settle the dispute between 
them and the trader. 

About two weeks afterward, at break 
of day one morning, the sentinels re- 
ported that the bluffs above the post 
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were lined with Indians, and that sig- 
nals were being made to the Yank- 
tonais across the river. The men hur- 
riedly went to their places at the loop- 
holes, and six pieces of artillery, loaded 
with shell, were trained on the groups 
of warriors that covered the hills be- 
hind the post. 

Had we known anything about the 
Indian mode of warfare at the time, we 
could easily have seen that the demon- 
stration was not a hostile one, and that 
the men were only waiting for the wom- 
en and children to come up with the 
travois and lodges to pitch the camp. 
They arrived soon afterward, and by 
noon over two hundred lodges were 
pitched about the post and agency, and 
toward evening a delegation of the 
chiefs came to make a visit to the com- 
manding officer, who received them 
kindly and with apparent satisfaction to 
them. The visit was very formal and 
ceremonious, and ended, as it began, 
with a hearty hand-shaking, and a re- 
quest by the principal chief that a time 
be appointed the next day for a council. 

Early the following day the six prin- 
cipal chiefs, accompanied by their head 
men, and arrayed in picturesque bar- 
baric apparel made their appearance in 
the post, and after the customary salu- 
tation, sat down in a circle in front of 
the quarters of the commanding officer. 
The officers formed a group in the cen- 
ter and the soldiers loitered about their 
quarters within reach of their 
arms. 

After some minutes of embarrassing 
silence the principal chief stood up and 
shook hands with the officers. He 
spoke for half an hour in an impas- 
sioned tone of voice, and ended with a 
*peroration in which he called upon the 
commanding officer, the man who was 
sent there to kill him if necessary, to 
protect him against the agent, the man 
who was sent to defend and support 
him. The others followed in the same 
strain, and each in turn sat down in 
silence. 


easy 
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The notes I made of those speeches 
have been lost or mislaid, except of 
one. It is the speech of Little Pheas- 
ant, the last to speak, and the most 
moderate in tone and gesture. He 
stood up and shook hands like the 
others. His long hair, as black asa 
raven’s wing, was tied and held in place 
on each side by strips of otter skin, a 
single eagle feather tied securely to the 
scalp-lock standing erect behind. A 
huge, weird-looking necklace of bear- 
claws adorned his neck and shoulders, 
and his chest was covered with a net- 
work of abalone shells strung on deer- 
sinew and resembling chain mail, and 
long pendants of the same material 
hung from his ears nearly to his waist, 
around which was fastened a girdle of 
dressed antelope skin, with pouches for 
tinder, and flint and steel; from it 
was suspended on the left side a beaded 
knife-sheath, and a tobacco bag beauti- 
fully decorated with dyed porcupine 
quills and beadwork. Saffron-colored 
leggings trimmed along the seams with 
human scalps, and beaded moccasins, 
completed the raiment of this extraor- 
dinary figure. He said: — 

“Friends: My heart is glad today. 
For many days I have been like a blind 
man among enemies, not knowing where 
to go or what todo. I am told that 
you came from near the great water 
where the sun rises. I want you to 
write to the Great Father, who lives 
there. My people will tell you what to 
write. If you will look at the women 
and children you will know without be- 
ing told. The men who were sent here 
to be our friends are our greatest ene- 
mies, for they rob us of what belongs to 
us and would compel us to go to war 
about a wooden box worth only a quar- 
ter of a dollar. It is easy to see why 
it would be convenient for the agent 
and the trader, and their people, to have 
us away from the agency, now and then. 
These men had nothing when they came 
here, now theyare rich. Weare accus- 
tomed to being poor, but when we hear 
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our children cry we must feel ashamed. 
Friends, many winters ago I lived with 
my people on the Platte River. The 
buffaloes were so numerous that they 
could not be counted, and we thought 
they could never be killed off or driven 
away. From them we got our food and 
clothing, and the lodges we lived in. 
We did not need anything else and we 
were very happy and free. Then the 
iron road came up the Platte River, and 
the buffaloes fled so far away that we 
could not follow them. Some of our 
young men tried to stop the building of 
the road through our country, and a war 
followed in which many Indians and 
soldiers were killed. 

«“ After that the Great Father sent a 
commission to meet us at Fort Lara- 
mie: we went there and found Gen- 
eral Harney, who fought with us on the 
Platte a good many winters before; we 
knew that he would tell us the truth, 
and we agreed to what he said. At 
that place we gave away as much land 
as a good pony could travel over ina 
journey of fifty days, and the commis- 
sioners agreed that the government 
would supply food and clothing to the 
people for thirty years. We came back 
to the river in the fall, and found that 
we had a new agent who told us that 
we must build houses and make fields 
and plant our own corn, and said that 
he would give us cows and oxen. Some 
of the young men went to the Great 
Bend and built twenty-three houses, 
but before they were finished the agent 
moved us to the mouth of White River, 
and we have not yet seen the cows 
and oxen. After that Lieutenant 
French was our agent, but only for 
seven months. In that time we got 
more from the government than we 
got in four years before. When he 
went away, I went with some others to 
Fort Sully to ask General Stanley to 
have him sent back, but he said he 
could do nothing. Our new agent was 
sent us by the church, and we were 
told that we would have schools, and 
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that cattle, and wagons, and harness, 
and plows, would be sent us in payment 
for the land we sold in Nebraska. We 
have received only one wagon as our 
share. The agent has a herd of cattle 
on the James River and another one 
at Medicine Creek, but he says that these 
belong to him.” 

The rest of this speech is lost; I have 
mislaid the notes, and so many inci- 
dents of the same kind have occurred 
since then, that I cannot quote from 
memory with any certainty. The 
commanding officer was a kind-hearted 
and fair-minded man, and gave the In- 
dians assurance of sympathy, and of 
any assistance in his power to give. He 
wrote out a brief of the complaint, 
which was sent to Washington and 
was not heard of for nearly a year, 
and was about forgotten, when the 
memory of it was revived by a com- 
munication from the War Department, 
censuring all the officers at the post for 
unauthorized and unwarrantable inter- 
ference in the affairs of another depart- 
ment; but the friendly understanding 
made with the Indians became perma- 
nent, and I was soon convinced that 
Dakota was just as safe a place to live 
in as Buffalo, and a great deal more 
economical, and so I wrote my wife to 
cancel the engagement with the under- 
taker, and come out to Dakota and live 
with the Indians. 

We remained with them eight years, 
and in that time traveled over every 
part of the Territory, always accom- 
panied by some of them. During four 
years of this time I was agent for this 
tribe and the one immediately across the 
river, in all about three thousand peo- 
ple. In my whole service with them I 
cannot recall a single criminal offense 
or dishonest act, that can be attributed 
to any of them, and I found that with 
wise restraints and fair treatment they 
are the most obedient and submissive 
people to be found in the world, as 
well as the most patient and enduring 
under adversity and injustice. 
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These circumstances are related not 
because of the interest there may be 
in them, but to show how avoidable 
and unnecessary Indian wars are, and 
how trifling a circumstance was liable 
in those times to precipitate one that 
might result in great bloodshed and 
destruction. The following year a 
very insignificant incident, like the one 
about the box, occurred at Standing 
Rock Agency. The offender fled to 
Sitting Bull’s camp in the north, which 
was at that time the city of refuge for 
Indians who left the agencies for any 
cause. The Indian Office demanded 
that an expedition be sent against Sit- 
ting Bull and his people, then number- 
ing about eight hundred, and camped 
beyond the Yellowstone on the buffalo 
range; but it was not organized and 
sent out until the spring of the follow- 
ing year. Before this very unwise and 
unnecessary war was ended, twenty 
officers and about three hundred men 
were killed, or died of their wounds, 


and in the end the object for which the 
expedition was put on foot had to be 
accomplished by negotiations. 

Sitting Bull and his people had never 


lived at an agency. They hunted in 
the country from the Yellowstone to 
the head of the Missouri River, and 
traded at the post of the Fur Company 
at Fort Benton. It came out after the 
war was over that the Indian Depart- 
ment was instigated to ask for the 
expedition sent against them by the 
representations of the traders at the 
agencies on the upper Missouri River, 
so as to compel them to-bring their 
robes and furs for barter at those 
places. 

These events took place under the 
system of Indian management known 
as the “ Peace Policy.” Prior to 1870 
the management of the Indians was 
vested in the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs almost exclusively, and was 
practically without any other super- 
vision. The office was a reward for 
political service, without any other qual- 
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ification whatever, as it is at present. 
The administration of the service was 
so corrupt and disreputable, and it had 
become such a power in politics and in 
political campaigns, that a strong re- 
vulsion of feeling was brought about by 
the exposures made by the newspapers 
and by officers of the army who were 
stationed among the Indians on the 
plains, and Congress was finally com- 
pelled to devise some measure of re- 
form. 

Accordingly a bill was passed author- 
izing the appointment of a Board of 
Indian Commissioners, to consist of ten 
gentlemen distinguished for benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, with power to 
revise contracts, audit expenditures, 
and travel among the Indian tribes to 
inquire into their condition and neces- 
sities. This Board met in Washington 
in 1870 and formulated a policy. The 
nomination of the Indian Commissioner 
and the agents was given over by the 
President to the different religious 
societies. Wherever practicable the 
troops were withdrawn from the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the agencies and 
schools were established for the Indian 
children, and placed under teachers 
sent out by the churches and mission- 
ary associations, but paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

The change resulted at first in a 
great diminution in the public expense, 
but had no effect whatever upon the 
condition of the Indians. Just at this 
time the buffalo was disappearing so 
rapidly that the people were obliged to 
depend entirely upon the government 
for support. They assembled in great 
numbers at the agencies, and the re- 
sponsibilities of their management and 
control were greatly augmented. The 
expenses were again increased enor- 
mously. The politicians, by controll- 
ing the appropriations, controlled the 
church societies, the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and practically the pol- 
icy of the management. Fraud and 
peculation of every kind prevailed at 
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the agencies, the Bureau became 
thoroughly corrupted by dealings with 
the contractors, several of the benevo- 
lent and philanthropic gentlemen of the 
Board fell by the wayside, and the 
‘Peace Policy” finally collapsed ina 
complete breakdown and _ failure, and 
was practically abandoned and _ re- 
versed, after eight years of experiment, 
during which time there was more war- 
fare on the frontier and more hardship 
and injustice imposed upon the Indians, 
than at any time in their history, leav- 
ing a legacy of bitterness among them 
and of unfulfilled promises to them that 
constitute the remote causes of their 
present discontent. 

A change that occurred in the ad- 
ministration of the government about 
this time resulted among other things 
in an inquiry into the administration of 
Indian affairs. The investigation began 
in the Indian Office in Washington and 
resulted in the resignation of the Com- 
missioner and in a complete reorgani- 
zation of the office. The inquiry was 
then carried to the principal agencies 
and the revelations there astounded the 
President and the Cabinet. Many well 
known and distinguished persons were 
found to be involved. These made use 
of every resource within their reach to 
shut off the investigation, and to sup- 
press publicity, and were to a great 
extent successful in doing so. At 
agencies where the discontent of the 
Indians had to be appeased by some 
change, the President was determined 
that it should be made, and he author- 
ized the employment of military force 
for the purpose should it be found 
necessary. 

Pursuant to this decision, I was 
directed by a War Department order 
to take possession of the two agencies 
on the Missouri River near my station, 
and consolidate them into one. I found 
it necessary to take a detachment of 
soldiers with me to get possession of 
each place, and the control of the prop- 
erty and records, and to keep a guard 
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for about a month, to prevent a recap- 
ture by the forces of the power then 
known as the “Indian Ring.” 

The Indians regarded the change 
with extreme satisfaction, and the day 
the agencies were taken brought in in- 
formation that led to the recovery of 
about $40,000 worth of cattle and other 
property that had been driven away and 
secreted some days before, in apprehen- 
sion of the event; warning information 
having been sent to the agent from 
Washington by a gentleman high in 
public esteem, in a telegram, a copy of 
which soon afterward came into my pos- 
session. 

A great outcry was raised against 
such an arbitrary proceeding, by the 
newspapers in the interest of the ring, 
and such persons as had at any time 
been beneficiaries of its patronage and 
profits, and the amount of newspaper 
abuse I received while the indignation 
continued came very near convincing 
me that the pen is really mightier than 
the sword. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, however, sustained the government. 
Some of the agents who were removed 
wére indicted by the grand jury. One 
was brought to trial, but although a con- 
viction could not be obtained, the court 
proceedings revealed a condition of af- 
fairs that added hundreds of thousands 
of converts to the principle of fair deal- 
ing with the Indians, and completely 
dissolved the power of the ring in Da- 
kota. 

The extent of the frauds perpetrated 
and exposed was never fully ascer- 
tained, but it was found that in a period 
of nearly eight years they footed up 
millions in Dakota alone. This was 
accomplished by estimating for about 
double the number of Indians present 
and compounding with the contractors 
for the amount of the excess, and in 
reporting imaginary employees on the 
salaries allowed by law. Usually In- 
dians were employed, but the only pay 
they received was an increased allow- 
ance of food for their families. The 
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Indians knew no other compensation 
and were glad to get this. 

I found myself confronted with a 
work which looked like one of a life- 
time, and for which I then had very 
little inclination. I called*the people 


together and stated my plans to them. 
Only a few could comprehend them, 


and the most of these doubted that 
they were practicable. The people 
were still living in the primitive way, 
in lodges made of buffalo and elk skin, 
the whole family sleeping and eating to- 
gether on the same floor. Such cooking 
as was done was in vessels made of 
buffalo and beef hide, in which the 
water was heated by hot stones. 

The first year very little was accom- 
plished. The change was too sudden. 
But during that year, enough was 
saved from the appropriations for the 
two tribes, to purchase a saw mill and 
material enough for the construction of 
about sixty houses, of two and three 
rooms each, well lighted and ventilated. 
We then had the land surveyed, and a 
quarter section was allotted to each 
family whether they wanted it or not. 
One hundred and sixty-six thousand 
acres Of land was in this way perma- 
nently secured to the people. 

A field of four to eight acres was 
plowed by contract and Indian labor 
for every person who was prepared to 
engage in agriculture, 1,800 head of 
cattle were purchased and distributed 
to the people, and the Department sent 
out two hundred wagons and sets of 
harness, which were issued to those 
who had horses that could be worked. 

The day schools, which previously 
had no practical existence except in 
the reports of the agents, were abol- 
ished, and two boarding-schools were 
established and kept filled to their 
capacity with girls, who were thus sep- 
arated from their old associations and 
compelled to learn the ways of a new 
life by practical experience. 

The change in the mode of the life 
of the people made a revolution in 
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their character. They dressed in civ- 
ilian apparel, ceased carrying arms, 
and all disputes and controversies were 
submitted to the arbitration of the 
agent; and the effect of living in 
houses and on properly prepared food 
soon became apparent in a diminution 
of disease and in a perceptible increase 
in the population. At the end of four 
years every family in both tribes was 
living in a good house, and was pos- 
sessed of a sufficient amount of person- 
al property and available means to en- 
able it to begin to live in a condition of 
contentment and morality. The major- 
ity of the people adopted some kind of 
industry, and several of them opened 
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stores and went into successful com- 
petition with the traders. 

What was done with those people it 
is possible to do with any Indians un- 
der equally favorable conditions, al- 
though we had some advantages that 
are not enjoyed by Indian agents gen- 
erally. Mr. Schurz was then Secretary 
of the Interior, and being very much 
interested in the improvement of the 
condition of the Indians, he gave prac- 
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management had produced similar re- 
sults. 

My next service with Indians was at 
Hoopa Valley, in the northern part of 
California. I was agent for the Hoopas 
for over four years, and followed the 
same general plan I adopted in Dakota. 
The people are now self-sustaining and 
entirely independent of the govern- 
ment, and are the most peaceable and 
law-abiding people in the State. 
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tical encouragement and support to the 
efforts of the agents in this particular, 
and it is only fair to say that during 
his administration more was accom- 
plished in their civilization than had 
been done from the beginning up to 
that time. 

My experience in Arizona with In- 
dians and the Indian Department, was 
about the same as my first experience 
in Dakota. The same kind of mis- 
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I HAD left Hoopa only six weeks 


when my regiment was ordered to 
Dakota, in December last, to take the 
field against the Sioux. It was ap- 
parent to me before we left here that 
the Sioux had no intention of fighting, 
and that if a war occurred it would be 
forced on them. It is true that there 
was great discontent among the people, 
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but this had existed for years, and 
though aggravated by recent disregard 
by the government of treaty obliga- 
tions, and by some very absurd regula- 
tions made by the commissioner, there 
was no indication whatever at any time 
last year, until the troops were sent to 
the agencies, that the Indians thought 
of seeking a remedy by a resort to 
arms. The very day the order was 
given for the troops to move, Two- 
Strike, one of the principal chiefs of the 
Brulés, at Rosebud Agency, was on his 
way to make a friendly visit to General 
Kautz, the commanding officer at Fort 
Niobrara. As soon as he learned of 
the order he turned back to the agency, 
naturally enough in alarm, and started 
for the Bad Lands with 1,800 of his 
people. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
order putting the troops in motion 
toward the Indians was issued at the re- 
quest of the Indian Department, and 
that it is not left to the discretion of 


the military commanders to make any 
movement of troops against Indians 
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not in open hostility until the demand 
for it comes from the Indian Office. 

Some time last year a kind of a hal- 
lucination took possession of the natur- 
ally superstitious minds of the Indians 
in Dakota, about a Messiah, somewhat 
similar to the hallucination that took 
possession of Mrs. Woodworth and her 
followers in Oakland about a year ago. 
These epidemic delusions have occurred 
among all people, and some of them 
have resulted in sanguinary wars, but 
as far as I have been able to ascertain 
the Messiah delusion among the Indians 
is as innocent as a religious revival. 

I could not learn anything in Dakota 
concerning the origin of the Messiah 
agitation. The Indians said it came 
from the west, and that Kicking Bear, 
a Brulé chief, had brought an account 
of it from the Missouri River to Pine 
Ridge, and had given the doctrine to 
the medicine men, who preached it to 
the people. Several Indians told me 
that it is practically the same thing 
that is preached by the missionaries. 
Since returning from Pine Ridge, I 
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have obtained from Captain Jesse M. 
Lee, of the Ninth Infantry, a_ brief 
account of what is probably the origin 
of the present delusion among the In- 
dians of the Northwest. I will quote 
from his letter, which is more compre- 
hensive than any statement I can make 
of it:— 

“About twenty-one years ago I was 
on Indian duty in Nevada, having 
charge of the Pi-Utes, whose reserva- 
tions were at Walker and Pyramid 
lakes. At that time the whites were 
occupying the best parts of the Sage- 
brush State, and the Indians saw their 
means of subsistence being largely re- 
duced or appropriated by the white 
people. In the vicinity of Walker 
Lake there is what the Indians called a 
‘sacred mountain.’ At that time— 
1870—the Pi-Ute medicine man, or 
prophet, gave it out that he had gone 
up into the sacred mountain and had 
communed with God or the Mes- 
siah, and that God had revealed to him 
that the Indians were his ‘ chosen peo- 
ple’ and that they should be reinstated 
in all they had ever possessed, — would 
have an abundance of everything. 
There would be a great earthquake, 
and all the white people would be swal- 
lowed by the earth; but all the produc- 
tions of the whites would be left intact 
to be enjoyed by the Indians. 

“This promising revelation was her- 
alded around among the Indians, but 
its improbability seemed so manifest 
that many Indians were skeptical. The 
Indian prophet then hada second reve- 
lation, which prophesied the great ca- 
tastrophe as before; but this time all 
(both whites and Indians) would be 
swallowed by the earth. In three days 
after this had taken place, the earth 
would throw out the Indians; they 
would all come to life, and be happy 
ever after, and feast on the abundance 
left by the whites, who would continue 
forever buried. 

“ This revelation gained some believ- 
ers, but it did not become popular. 
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The Indian prophet then had a third 
revelation, in which it was announced 
that only the Indian believers would be 
resurrected; the unbelievers would re- 
main buried with the whites,—anni- 
hilated. 

“Faith inthe medicine man was al- 
ready on the wane, and the influence of 
his doctrine made but a slight impres- 
sion, and that transitory and local. In 
about two years after this the medicine 
man died, and there was no revival of 
the doctrine until about two years ago, 
when a Pi-Ute Indian called Quoit- 
tsow appeared upon the scene, either 
as the Messiah, or as his specially in- 
spired prophet. He began his preach- 
ing at Mason’s Valley, just west of 
Walker Lake. He seems to have been 
peculiarly well adapted to his chosen 
mission. By much fasting and prayer, 
in the Indian way, and by his apparent 
zeal and enthusiasm he soon attracted 
followers. He preached a similar doc- 
trine to that of his predecessor :—The 
Indians were the chosen people of God; 
they had suffered great hardship as a 
punishment for some of their sins, but 
if they would now listen to his revela- 
tions the day of their deliverance was 
at hand. 

“TI paid but little attention to these 
matters until last November, when I 
was sent to Fort Bidwell. While there 
I met a number of the Pi-Utes who 
roam over that region and regard that 
section as their home. I talked with a 


-number of their head men on the sub- 


ject and took their statements verbatim. 
I regret that I have not a copy with 
me. The Indians told me that Quoit- 
tsow said the Messiah would come in 
the spring of 1889 (I think). All the 
Pi-Utes danced and prayed. The 
spring came, but nothing occurred. 
Then Quoit-tsow said the Messiah 
would surely come about July of that 
year. The Indians still had faith, and 
danced and prayed whenever they 
could. July came and passed, but no 
Messiah made his appearance : — ‘then, 
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we thought Quoit-tsow crazy,— heap lie, 
— God no come, and we all come back 
home.’ 

“But the doctrine had spread; the 
Bannocks, the Shoshones, the Arapa- 
hoes, the Crows, the Utes too, I believe, 
all sent emissaries to hear the sacred 
prophet, the- reputed Messiah. They 
were months coming and going and 
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made them ready converts. They too 
sent their emissaries to hear ‘the glad 
tidings.’ 

“TI do not think that the two who 
went from here (Short Bull and Wash- 
the-Kettle) succeeded in reaching Quoit- 
tsow. I think they found the Messiah 
(a white man and a Mormon) in Nevada. 
He performed many ‘tricks,’ which 
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‘many talked by signs,’ as the Pi-Utes 
told me. The farther the doctrine 
spread the more marvelous became the 
preachings and acts of the inspired pro- 
phet. Finally the good news reached the 
Sioux, and in their distressed condition 
—short rations, broken treaties, bad 
management, and increasing poverty — 


BULL. 


were all sufficient. He wore a white 
robe (a ghost shirt). He had red marks 
on his hands and feet. He told these 
Indians (Short Bull and Wash-the-Ket- 
tle) how he had been crucified. In fact 
the whole story, as related to me, is 
nothing more nor less than our Christian 
faith in the life and miracles of Christ, 
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with such variations as might suit the 
Indian mind. In the whole doctrine as 
given to these two emissaries there was 
not a single element of hostility. It 
was ‘Peace, Good-will, and Industry,’ 
with a sprinkling of justification for 
plurality of wives. 

“The followers were to dance, 
fast, pray, and were to wear the 
celestial robes (ghost shirts), which 
would protect them from all harm; 
but while the body might be killed, that 
would only exalt the spirit. Of course 
under the influence of divine inspira- 
tion Short Bull had his own special 
revelations, — which he used as any 
fanatic would. I wish I had time to 
give you the full story of Short Bull’s 
and Wash-the-Kettle’s experiences when 
in search of the new faith. It is simply 
a medley of fraud, superstition, pathos, 
and devotion. I got the history of it 
all from one who was a member of the 
inner circle. Summing up the whole 
thing, it is a distortion of our Christian 
religion and might have been turned 
by some acute observer and earnest 
worker to the conversion of the Indians 
to practical Christianity; but it fell into, 
and was kept in, the hands of Indian 
medicine men, and it soon had the repu- 
tation of arraying itself against the gov- 
ernment, and became the frantic pro- 
test of an ignorant and helpless people 
against wrongs which they could not 
endure, and from which they cannot 
escape. 

“There is but 
present Indian policy—as you well 
know:—the Indian is doomed. I see 
but little hope for him under existing 
conditions. Indian Bureau manage- 
ment will extinguish him. He may 
make one more struggle against his 
inevitable fate, but I cannot prophesy 
whether that will be next summer or 
later on. There are still believers in 
the ghost dance,—but whether they 
will organize or not remains to be seen.”’ 


one outcome to the 


These are the observations and opin- 
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ions of an officer whose experience 
with Indians and knowledge of their 
ways is not surpassed by any other. 

This doctrine spread among the In- 
dians in Dakota last year with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. The medicine men seized 
upon it and converted it to their own 
designs, engrafting some of the Dakota 
myths upon it, and appropriating from 
the ceremonial of the Sun Dance some 
of the forms of that rite. The mission- 
ary work of over twenty years was 
swept away in one summer, exposing 
the insincerity of the pretense that the 
conversion of the Indians is real, and 
that orthodox Christianity is compre- 
hensible to the Indian’s mind and 
adapted to his religious nature. The 
worship of the Messiah found expres- 
sion in accordance with the Indian way 
in the “ ghost dance,” and the votaries 
became so numerous that the agents, 
new and inexperienced as they were, 
became alarmed at what they considered 
an unknown danger, and without any 
other provocation prevailed upon the 
Indian Department to demand the 
presence of the army to overawe them, 
and to suppress the dance. 

The Indians, surprised, and filled 
with apprehension of a collision, de- 
parted for the Bad Lands, where they 
were re-inforced by numerous additions 
from the agencies on the Missouri River; 
and in this multitude the movement 
was soon changed from a religious dem- 
onstration into a crusade, in which all 
the perturbed and restless spirits be- 
came leaders and incendiaries. Sitting 
Bull, then at Standing Rock Agency, 
gathered about him the remnant of his 
following and departed for the scene of 
the agitation; but was overtaken a short 
distance out by the Indian police, and 
killed, with a large number of his party, 
while resisting arrest. This event, which 
might have been avoided had troops 
instead of police been used, greatly in- 
tensified the feeling among the disaf- 
fected Indians, and an angry defiance 
took the place of moderation. 
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The Bad Lands, the region in which 
the Indians took refuge, are on the res- 


ervation. Considered as a geological 
formation, this region is one of the most 
wonderful in nature. The extent from 
northeast to southwest is about one 
hundred miles and the width varies 
from fifteen to thirty. On approaching 
it from the north it is visible for several 
days’ march, and resembles the ruins of 
a cyclopean city, which might have been 
built by the Titans when the earth was 
constructed. On arriving at the edge 
of this formation you look down an 
abyss of deathlike stillness, from three 
to five hundred feet in depth, from the 
bottom of which rise up above the 
higher level, immense pyramids, turrets, 
and gables, of the masonry of nature, 
hewn out by the frosts, winds, and rains, 
of perhaps a thousand centuries. The 
bottom of this basin is carved into dry 
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river beds filled with bowlders and the 
fossil remains of the leviathians of the 
carboniferous period. Vegetation shuns 
the soil from the margin of the preci- 
pice down,and animal life is extinguished 
in the general desolation. 

In the southern part of this formation 
is a wide plateau, corresponding in ele- 
vation with the general level of the 
country, but overlooking it on every 
side, and accessible only in two or three 
places, and over precipitous and diff- 
cult trails. On this plateau vegetation 
is abundant and water may be obtained 
in two places, and here the revolting 
Indians pitched their camp and resumed 
the worship of the expected Messiah. 
As they had plenty of cattle of their 
own on the reservation, their scouting 
parties kept them supplied in abund- 
ance, and the warriors fortified the camp 
in the manner followed by regular 
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troops in the presence of an enemy. 
Negotiations were resorted to to induce 
the Indians to come to the agency and 
make a statement of any grievances, 
real or imaginary, that they might have; 
but at first without any success.  Final- 


ly moderate counsels prevailed, and they 


READY FOR THI 
abandoned the stronghold and turned 
toward the agency, and some of them 
arrived the following day. 

Chief Big Foot of the Cheyenne 
River Agency, had during the summer 
assembled a camp of his own at a 
place on the Cheyenne River about 
twenty miles beyond the northern end 
of the Bad Lands, where of 
his people had a few houses and fields. 
His band was composed of the most 
discontented and unprogressive of the 
people of the tribe to which he be- 
longed, and of the fugitives who escaped 
from the combat in which Sitting Bull 
was killed, and numbered in all over 
two hundred people. 

Colonel Sumner, with a battalion of 
the Eighth Cavalry had been observing 
this camp to prevent the band from 
joining the Indians in the Bad Lands, 
and while the negotiations referred to 


some 
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above were going on, an order was re- 
ceived by him to arrest Big Foot and 
his party. The arrest was made with- 
out resistance, but no attempt was made 
at disarmament, and the Indians were 
started for Fort Meade accompanied by 
the troops; and they camped the first 
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night a short distance apart. In the 
morning the Indians were gone, taking 
all their impedimenta with them, and 
the trail showed that they had started 
toward Pine Ridge. 

They pursued their way southward 
until they reached Porcupine Creek 
about twenty-five miles from Pine 
Ridge, where they were found by Major 
Whitside, with a battalion of the Sev- 
enth Cavalry, and again called on to 
surrender. They submitted peaceably 
and Whitside at once moved them to 
Wounded Knee Creek, about ten miles 
nearer the agency, where he was the 
same day joined by Colonel Forsyth 
with another battalion of the Seventh 
Cavalry and two guns. The troops 
and Indians camped together, and there 
was nothing whatever to indicate the 
probability of a revolt. 

That evening some white men and 
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mixed-blood Indians arrived at the 
Indian camp from the agency, and it is 
believed that they incited the Indians 
to reconsider their consent to give up 
their arms previously given Major 
Whitside. Soon afterwards a ghost 
dance began and was continued during 
the night, and the subject of disarma- 
ment was generally discussed among 
the Indians, resulting in the determi- 
nation to refuse to surrender the arms. 

In the morning the ghost dance was 
still going on under the direction of a 
medicine man, and the Indians ap- 
peared to be much excited. Big Foot 
was ill with pneumonia, and was lying 
ina tent provided for him by Colonel 
forsyth, and took no part in what was 
going on. Preparatory to moving, the 
Indians were called on to surrender 
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ing on, when suddenly the medicine 
man threw up his hands with an excla- 
mation, and fire was opened by the In- 
dians on the troops with arms concealed 
under their blankets. About twenty 
Indians who had been disarmed rushed 
to the pile of guns, and seizing them,,. 
joined in the firing, and probably one 
hundred shots were fired by the In- 
dians before the troops could withdraw 
far enough to commence firing without 
endangering each other. 

At the first fire of the troops about 
sixty of the Indians fell; the rest turned 
and fled up a ravine behind the camp, 
but continued firing on the troops until 
they were all killed. The first firing of 
the Indians was directed at the troops 
immediately in front of their own 


lodges, in which many of the women. 
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their arms and ammunition, but did 
not respond. A search of the lodges 
was instituted to find them, the men 
nearly all having been rounded up in 
the center of a square formed by the 
cavalry. About forty rifles had been 
found and placed ina pile in front of 
the lodges, and the search was still go- 


AND CROW 
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and children remained. Many of these 
were killed by the first fire from their 
own people, and in the indiscriminate 
firing that followed nearly all the rest 
were killed or wounded. 

This very unfortunate occurrence 
took place as the Indians fromthe Bad 
Lands were approaching the agency, 
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where many of them had already ar- 
rived. The reports of the artillery fir- 
ing were distinctly heard, and about an 
hour after the fight began the interlop- 
ers who visited the camp the evening 
before, having escaped just as trouble 
began, got back with an account of 
what was going on, and immediately 
all the Indians at and about the place 
departed, firing on the troops camped 
at the agency as they left. The sol- 
diers stood under arms but did not re- 
turn the fire, on account of the great 
number of women and children in the 
throng. 

In the evening the cavalry came up 
from Wounded Knee _ bringing their 
dead and wounded and the wounded of 
the Indians with them. The next day 
the agency was attacked in strong 
force, but the enemy was driven back 
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four miles toward the north, where a 
severe action took place, in which both 
the Seventh and Ninth Cavalry were 
engaged. That night the Indians with- 
drew about sixteen miles and again en- 
trenched their camp, finding it impossi- 
ble to get back to the stronghold in the 
Bad Lands without being intercepted 
by the troops moving from the north. 
This was on the 30th of December. 
The next day I arrived at the agency 
with three companies of infantry on a 
forced march from a railroad, and ina 
blinding snowstorm and intense cold. 
In crossing the camp we passed the 
field hospital, which was established in 
a corner of the agency inclosure, and 
protected by rows of cordwood raised 
high above the tents. The bodies of 
the men killed at Wounded Knee were 
being prepared for burial. Rough cof- 
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fins had been made, but some of the 
bodies still lay in the wagons frozen 
hard as marble and covered with drift- 
ing snow. The Indian wounded, mostly 
women and children, were placed in 
the agency chapel, from which the pews 
had been removed, and lay ona mat of 
hay on the floor, without any covering 
except what could be procured from 
the officers and soldiers. A throng of 
relatives besieged the entrance clamor- 
ing for leave to take them away, and 
the friends of those who were killed 
filled the air day and night with the 
notes of the death song and shrill lam- 
entations. A horde of gamblers, rob- 
bers, horse-thieves, and men without 
visible means of support, loaded with 
arms and ammunition, filled the streets 
during the day and garrisoned the log 
buildings and dug-outs at night, await- 
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ing any cvent that would open a field 
for their various industries. 

General Miles arrived the same day, 
and on the following morning a force 
of about six hundred men and two field 
guns left the agency to co-operate with 
the troops moving from the north and 


east. When all were in position they 
closed in on the Indians on a curve of 
about three quarters of a circle, the 
agency being on the open side. Mean- 
t:me communication was kept up daily 
with the hostiles, and it was found that 


defection was constantly increasing 
among them. 
The troops avoided contact with 


them, and aftcr a few days they began 
to return in small parties, afterwards in 
larger numbers, and finally, on the 12th 
of January, the advance body of the In- 
dian fighting force, consisting of about 
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three hundred men, made its appearance 
on a hill a mile north of the pickets; 
later on, some wagons came in sight, in 
the bend of the valley of the White 
Clay, and halted about a mile outside 
the lines and the women unhitched and 
turned out their ponies and put up the 
lodges. 

That night the troops on the outside 
closed in and the whole field force was 
within striking distance of the Indian 
camp, leaving no possibility of escape. 
The parleying that is always necessary 
in any business with Indians continued 
two days longer, and on the morning 
of the 15th they came in and re-occupied 
their old camps south of the agency. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning the first 
wagons moved out from the hostile camp, 
and these were followed by the whole 
train, about five hundred wagons in all, 
conveying their lodges and_ personal 
property, the women driving: and the 
children on the wagons, all the men and 
boys being mounted. They moved up 
the valley in two columns, one on each 
side of the stream,— beside the wagons 
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there were about two hundred and fifty 
travois and in all nearly seven thousand 
horses. The people numbered about five 
thousand. The movement was covered 


by a force of infantry and cavalry de- 
ployed in skirmish order, like regular 
troops, and was moved with the same 


precision. At twelve o’clock the move- 
ment was at an end, the camps were 
pitched and horses turned out, and peace 
became assured, for the present. 

Some days afterward I was ordered 
to take charge of the agency tempora- 
rily. Many of the Indians who knew me 
when I was in Dakota before, came to 
see me. The same story was told by 
all and was full of unhappiness, disap- 
pointment, and despair, with nothing 
but uncertainty and apprehension for 
the future. The records in the agent’s 
office exposed the true causes of the 
disaffection, that found its vent in the 
Messiah agitation and the ghost dance. 
These were the indifference of the gov- 
ernment, the perfidy of its officers, and 
the specters of perpetual misery and 
starvation. 

William E. Dougherty. 
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The eagle's vision of the world I seek; 
I shall behold the vales and streams unroll 
Beyond this mean horizon’s narrow goal, 
When I have won the mountain's misty peak. 
Thus having fancied I did scale the bleak 
And craggy height, when lo, its woolly stole 
Of cloud outspread, and hung, a giant scroll, 
Whereon was limned myself, the toiler weak. 


Nature, the Sphinx, gives back thy changing moods, 
But of life’s riddle still withholds the key; 
In wells where truth thine eager quest eludes, 
Thy baffled face is all that thou canst see; 
Athwart God’s universe of truth there broods 
The Brocken image of what He made thee. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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HE approached cautiously in the 
shadowless moonlight that lay on the 
plaza toward the end of the wing, where 
he saw a faint pencil of light between 
the heavy shutters. No sound stirred 
the stillness save the barking of a dog 
somewhere behind him as he stole upon 
the uneven planks of the porch floor 
and tapped at the window. After a 
pause he repeated it. The dog’s vocif- 
erous outcry was rousing the presidio 
dogs, who were responding in a swell- 
ing chorus. 

“ Elisa!— Elisa!” 

The pencil of light went out and the 
coor was cautiously opened. When 
she saw him in his changed dress she 
started and would have closed the door 
again, but he held it and spoke quickly : 
“Elisa, you must let me in; the dogs 
are roused, and in another moment 
they will find me, and we shall be dis- 
covered. I must speak to you.” And 
he gently pushed her in and closed the 
door behind them. 

He could hear her quick breath com- 
ing fast as she stood in the darkness. 

“Why have you done this thing? 
Surely you are mad! Jo harm can 
come to me worse than my loss will be 
if you are found here. Speak quickly 
and go.” 

He reached out his hand and touched 
her, but she shrank away. 

“TI am risking life and honor to save 
you from this man Gonzales. I be- 
seech you to heed me,—do not marry 
him. He is unworthy of you, or of any 
woman.” 

‘Why do you say that? He is an 
honest man, and I am alone. It must 
be he or another soon. My relatives 
wish it——-that I am soon married again. 
VOL. xix.—28. 
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It is not well for a woman too long to 
sit by another’s hearth.” 

“Elisa, I cannot tell thee without 
breaking the secrecy of the confession- 
al. O my heart, thou mast not marry 
him.” 

“ You come to me and say this! I 
do not velieve you. Thou art jealous. 
Wouldst thou have me stay single be- 
cause thou hast joined the priesthood ?” 

His voice shook as he said: ‘ God 
knows, I would be jealous of any man 
that came near thee, and / have no 
right to prevent thee marrying again. 
But still I repeat, thou canst not marry 
this man,— it is impossible.” 

“I shall do so, and thou hast no 
right to deny me. He said this even- 
ing that he had never been to confession 
here.” 

‘‘Elisa, as I love thee I speak the 
truth; he is lying to thee always. O 
my love, believe me.”’ 

He pulled back the curtain and let in 
the moonlight, showing her tall figure 
dimly against the wall. He pulled a 
chair toward her and pushed her gently 
into it by her arms, yet held them firm- 
ly while he detailed the conversation 
that had taken place that evening be- 
fore he met her and asked to tell her 
of her danger. When he had finished 
she was trembling with excitement and 
fear. 

“ Alferez,— if you love me, I beseech 
you to go now and say no more. 
Whom I am to believe I know not.” 

“Elisa, as I know you love me, prom- 
ise you will never marry that man, 
promise it zow. Sweetest woman ever 
a man risked his soul for! You cannot 
know how deeply I have sinned in tell- 
ing you what I have.” 

His arms were around her, his kisses 
stopped her tears and protests, and 
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her entreaties that he would leave her 
were smothered, alas, unheeded upon 
his breast, for he did not go until the 
moon had long gone down and the gray 
dawn touched the tops of the Santa 
Ynez Mountains. 

His figure was indistinct in the dim 
light as he stepped quickly across the 
plaza from the porch, but not enough 
so; for the Captain saw it from his win- 
dow across the court, left open for the 
cooler air of the morning to enter. 

He did not stop to dress completely 
but snatched a dagger and sprang after 
the cloaked figure, cailing a halt when 
almost upon him. The figure turned, 
and the face of the friar looked out un- 
der the wide hat. 

All the fighting instincts of the Cap- 
tain were roused in a lightning flash 
as the truth burst upon him. He had 
thought the man only a would-be rob- 
ber, but instead this priest lover of 
Elisa, in a cavalier’s cloak! The dis- 
covery made him pause for very sur- 
prise just an instant. 

Then with an exclamation of rage and 
hate he sprang upon him with flashing 
dagger raised. But that pause he made 
was fatal. It gave Innociento time to 
grasp his own weapon and seize the 
wrist of the descending arm, which he 
held like a vice while he said:— 

*‘So you have come to your fate? It 
would have found you. 77s is for the 
woman you deserted —” 

And he stabbed him. 

« And ¢Kis for the one you would have 
betrayed.” 

The gleaming knife struck home again, 
and the victim, finding himself power- 
less, shouted for help, but only once. 
Again the uplifted arm came down and 
as the priest's face bent above the fallen 
man it was the face of a fiend, so dis- 
torted was it by the fierce passions of 
the soul behind it. 

‘“ This I leave,— it is for the priest who 
has lost his soul through you!” 

And leaving the dagger in the breast 
of his victim he passed swiftly away 
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intc the gray obscurity and was lost to 
sight. 

The loud barking of the many dogs, 
who alone had heard that one cry for 
help, soon roused some one, who search- 
ing, found them barking and snuffing 
about the prostrate and bleeding form 
of Captain Gonzales. He refused to be 
moved, but uttered feebly the Coman- 
dante’s name. When the latter, hardly 
awake and partly dressed, reached him, 
the dying man could scarcely speak, but 
uttered through the bloody foam that 
choked him, “Priest Innociento,” and 
pointed to his wounds. 

“ Do you want him ?” 

A shake of the head. 
did—this. Elisa—” 

The Comandante was awake now and 
remembered what he saw and heard the 
night before. He sent for Elisa, but 
before she reached the place, the eyes 
of the Captain were glazing, and he did 
not recognize her. Aiter a few more 
labored breaths he was dead. 

She seemed dazed and dumb with 
grief. Dofia Isadora found her with 


“ No—he— 


tearless eyes buried in her pillow, and 
told her what alone he had time to say 


before he died. Part she knew with- 
out the telling, and with the relief that 
her part in the tragedy would not be 
known came tears of bitter remorse and 
sorrow. 

After he found life was entirely ex- 
tinct, the Comandante caused himself to 
be taken as rapidly as possible to the 
mission, and demanded in the name of 
the king that Innociento should be at 
once delivered over to him for punish- 
ment. 

Padre Alfonzo was some time getting 
to understand the matter from the ex- 
cited account given him, and finally sent 
for the friar, who could not be found in 
any of the places where he would be 
apt to be at that hour. But when the 
padre joined in the search he found him 
in the robing room sitting with his chin 
in his hands, the folds of the serape 
falling about him, and the sombrero on 
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the floor. The padre regarded the silent 
figure sternly and said: — 


‘The Comandante is here accusing ° 


you of killing Captain Gonzales this 
morning. What have you to say?” 

“He speaks the truth. I have noth- 
ing to say.” 

Nor would he say anything more to 
iny one’s questioning, but moved dully 
about in the reaction from his recent 
wild excitement. The exasperated 
Comandante wished to execute him the 
very next day, but the calm authority of 
the padre was interposed. He refused 
to give over the custody of one of his 
order, and all threats and fury availed 
nothing against his decision. The 
friar had come to the shelter of the 
Church and she would protect him from 
all others, and not fail to administer 
the punishment due a priest who broke 
the commandments and took a man’s life. 
At any rate the case must be inves- 
tigated first. 

So, much disturbed in temper, the 
officer went back to quarters, and talked 
matters over with his wife. From Elisa 
no information as to the cause of the 
quarrel could be had, and as soon as 
the funeral ceremonies of the following 
day were over, she expressed a desire 
to leave the presidio and go to the 
home of her father if the Comandante 
would furnish her an escort. He did 
so gladly, for her pale face and evident 
distress so worked upon his feelings that 
the air would be filled with dire threats 
of vengeance upon that “ fiddling priest ” 
for the murder of her lover. He did 
not see how much paler her face would 
grow, hearing them. . 

Innociento was put in the mission 
prison, still refusing to give any reason 
for his rash deed. He was in a cold 
terror for Elisa. Had the Captain lived 
long enough to betray her? The sin 
in which she was complicated was the 
only one for which he felt any remorse. 
{he breaking of the Captain’s confi- 
dences in the confessional was, to his 
reasoning, necessary to save Elisa from 
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future disaster, and the killing of the 
Captain was in self-defense. But the 
other—? To the padre’s questions 
and threats would be given only the 
answer: ‘“No—no._ I deserve to die. 
I wish to make atonement,—my sins 
are very heavy.” 

The old man had a strong suspicion, 
founded on a close study of human na- 
ture, that there was a woman concerned 
in all this trouble, but no amount of in- 
quiry could elicit any clue. The Com- 
andante and Dojfia Isadora said he sel- 
dom looked at any woman when he 
was there, and she had always been 
present when Elisa was. 

Among the Indians, only words of 
affection and trust followed the mention 
of his name. 

During this time the guilty brother 
was in solitary confinement on bread 
and water, daily urged to explain and 
save himself if possible, for the Coman- 
dante was very firm and urgent about 
the law being enforced. At the end of 
a few weeks the padre told him that his 
days were numbered,— they would be 
obliged to turn him over to the author- 
ities, and a military trial and execution 
would be the immediate result. 

The hollow-eyed man on the straw 
only roused himself enough to ask that 
the last offices be performed in the 
chapel, and his final confession made 
there also. Then he would be ready 
for whatever they might do; and as those 
who expect to die he told the padre all 
his brief story of passion, sin, and crime, 
his strength of purpose and weakness of 


will. The name of the woman who 
caused, innocently enough, all his 
trouble, did not pass his lips. But the 


padre knew it now, and all the rest. 
But though his tongue was tied, his re- 
ligious zeal was deeply stirred. It was 
his opinion that the Church had been 
more sinned against than the civil laws. 
He called the brethren together and 
read to them the laws of the order con- 
cerning the punishment of one who 
broke his word of secrecy and chastity; 
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and in the consultation that followed 
urged the evident duty of administering 
it. The strong will and authority won 
assent to his reasoning, though looks of 
horror were exchanged by some of the 
brothers. 

After a sleepless night the padre told 
the Comandante that Innociento had 
confessed to him, and that his sin to- 
ward the Church was very great, and of 
such a nature that the laws of the order 
demanded he should be executed by his 
brethren in such a manner that the order 
should be justified before God, and a 
wholesome example set for the others, 
who were more worldly minded than 
was consistent witha religious life. He 
was willing that a small number of the 
garrison should be present, to witness 
that justice had been done, and the civil 
laws satisfied. But they must be pru- 


dent men and sworn to secrecy, that also 
being a law of the order. 

After some objection natural to the 
officer’s temperament, he finally agreed, 
and the padre went back to his duties 


with a heavy heart, though no waning 
of purpose troubled his soul with a ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of what he 
planned to do. 

The solid stone foundations of the 
towers and facade were now complete. 
In the one at the right the spiral stair 
creeps to the bells above and another 
inside the chapel leads to the choir loft 
above the entrance. Inthe other there 
was to be a room designed for a private 
confessional; but the padre ordered the 
workmen to fill this space with mason- 
ry, leaving only a square of some four 
feet in the side next the cemetery. 
This was inclosed on all sides until the 
outer wall was three feet high, the 
other sides carried on to more than as 
much again. Inthe top of the outer 
wall a heavy iron staple was fitted, and 
then, though the materials were at 
hand for another day’s work, the ma- 
sons were put at some other employ- 
ment. 

One still night soon after, the sun had 
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gone down ina vast sea of trembling 
*color that spread itself to the zenith and 
lingered for hours after the sun had 
gone, and filled the valley and the 
shadowy hollows of the scarred old hills 
with its mysterious presence. 

There had been no breath of wind 
from any quarter all the day; the sun 
had shone dim, and the lazy waves had 
broken on the broad white sands softly, 
with long intervals, as if listening be- 
tween. There was a sense of depres- 
sion and heaviness in the hazy air, 
which increased as night came on with- 
out the usual breeze from the sea. 

The six men who filed out from the 
presidio led by the Comandante felt 
this depression more than any others 
perhaps; for they made no conversation 
by the way, and each face was pale as 
they grimly took the oath of silence 
administered by the hollow-faced old 
padre at the steps, then turning, filed 
to the right, and stood guard about the 
unfinished wails, and spoke of the moon 
at quarter rising in a dim wide circle 
stamped on the ominous dull copper 
sky, as a symbol of evil. 

Meantime in the chapel the solemn 
ceremony of condemnation was going 
on. Innociento’s gray robe had been 
taken from him and ashes sprinkled on 
his head. Robed in a long black gar- 
ment he again renounced the world 
and the life he had lived in it, and 
wrote against his own name in the book 
of records —Dead. Prayers that through 
his penance and sufferings the saints 
would intercede for him, and that the 
punishment due another who through his 
temptation had been led astray might 
be modified, were offered, while the 
prostrate figure in the thin robe looked 
unsubstantial as a shadow in the dim 
light of the tapers. 

When he rose at last, large drops of 
moisture hung upon his thin white face 
as he was led out between two brothers. 
He hesitated just an instant as he saw 
his living grave yawn before him in 
the wall, and gave one quick backward 
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look at the little sleeping town, and the 
shining sea and the moon above it, be- 
fore he was helped to step over the lit- 
tle wall. As he stood there and faced 
outward, his hands were tied to the iron 
staple, and the fitting of the stones in 
their places began, the padre reading 
the prayers for the dead to the audi- 
ence of silent soldiers, standing at at- 
tention with bared heads, and the 
quickly working monks with their robes 
tucked up through the knotted rope 
cirdles. 

Every slight sound made by their 
tools against the stones was sharply 
metallic in the heavy hush that followed 
the dreary intoning. How it smote 
the nerves of the white-faced fellow- 
being behind the growing wall, watch- 

¢ with eager eyes each stone drop 
into its place! Now he could only see 
the familiar outlines of the mountains 
above it. The lips moved in prayer, 
and the eyes turned in agony to the 
faces of his brethren bent to their toil 
above him in the wavering light of a 
torch—so near they were, yet the 
width ofhis grave apart. They avoided 
meeting his eyes,—as they worked with 
breathless haste in the curious, stifling 
heat. 

What quick thoughts chased through 
his throbbing brain, and the soul longed 
to spring from the fettered body before 
the narrowing space shut out the light 
and air and the free sky above, where 
he could dimly see the stars. Was 
God so far as he seemed, and evil so 
near and pitiless to snatch his soul to 
purgatory ? 

He tried to pray to the Mother of 
Sorrows, but memories and images of 
faces he knew and voices he had heard 
were whirling faster through his head, 


all tangled in the pleading, wailing 


ing 


tones of his violin,x— child of his heart, 
no other hand could ever touch its soul 
of harmony as his would 
The rope hurt them. 
did they tie it so fast? 


¢ 
sa 


fe enough ? 


never do 
Why 
Was he not 
How long would the 


again. 
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waiting be? days of mad hunger and 
thirst, or hours of slow suffocation ? 

He tried again to recall the sorrow- 
stricken face of Mary as it looked in the 
painting in the old chapel in Madrid, 
and the circling faces faded into one. 


Hers? Yes. No, Elisa’s. Soft and 
compassionate were the tender eyes as 
they had been that long ago night 
when he told her of his loneliness. 
Every curve of her grace came back to 
him, her sweet words, her caresses, the 
touch of her lips,— O God how he had 
loved her! would love her —down into 
the hell where he might go for her 
sake, or above in the heaven where he 
hoped to be when purified of earth 
stains at last. 

There must be freedom and love's 
fulfilment without sin somewhere,— 
somewhere,— above these narrowing 
stones, above the fogs of our own mak- 
ing, in which we blundering fall. Above 
the night, above man’s narrow creeds, 
and beyond his bonds of brutal instincts. 

The wall was now above his head. A 
deep hollow murmur seemed to come 
from beneath him, increasing in tone. 
He heard the trowels fall on the stones 
with aclang. No faces were above him 
now. A sharp jarring sent him back 
against the rocky sides of his prison. 
Again the thundering sounds rolled 
down from the bosoms of the hills and 
up from the quivering earth. The tiles 
from the roofs began to fall and the trees 
waved to and fro in the breathless air. 
A fine, choking dust filled the nostrils, 
—again came the shock, and the dizzy 
earth reeled to the sound of cracking 
stone and crushing trees, as a great 
bowlder weighing many hundred tons 
came thundering down from the moun- 
tain top, making a long white scar on the 
sandstone it left bare behind it that can 
be seen to this day; and the great stone 
still rests alone in the deep soil of the 
little vale where it stopped its fearful 
race. 

With cries of “ El temblor! El tem- 
blor!” the soldiers and monks together 
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with the Indians hastened to an open 
space, away from danger of falling tiles 
and mansonry. The people were half 
clad and wild with terror, filling the 
darkness with cries for mercy and search 
for lost ones, as they clung together 
helplessly. 

After a little time, when no more 
danger seemed imminent, the soldiers 
marched back to position and kept the 
others away from the tower and chapel, 
to which very little damage had been 
done, though some of the Indian homes 
were badly shaken. The brothers moved 
about among their flock and quieted 
them until they could be induced to seek 
their homes or accept the shelter of the 
mission dormitories. 

When the interrupted work was again 
begun and the torchlight lit the narrow 
opening, it fell on a dead face uplifted 
against the stone, with a stream of blood 
trickling across it from under the hair. 
The eyes were wide and reflected the 
light glassily. At last the prisoned soul 
was free,—so unfortunate in its birth, 
so misplaced yet purified by its educa- 
tion and enviroment, so chained by in- 
herited passions to the earth, and so 
drawn toward heaven by its high ideals, 
it deep religious feeling, and its power 
nobly to love. 

“‘Innociento is dead!”’ said one, look- 
ing at the padre questioningly. And 
he saw that it was true. A heavy stone 
had fallen upon his head, and instantly 
driven life out to seek a higher tribunal 
of justice than his. He silently indi- 
cated that the work should proceed, and 
it was soon completed by unsteady 
hands, whose awestruck owners felt that 
the hand of heaven had interfered in 
a startling way with the padre's plan,— 
perhaps to justify it——perhaps not;— 
it was not for them to judge. So Inno- 
ciento’s face was hidden forever from the 
sight of man and his name known no 
more among them. 

In one woman’s heart his memory 
lived while her youth and age went past, 
though with a husband at her side, and 
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strong sons and daughters sitting about 
their hearth. Sometimes on summer 
evenings when the eldest sat apart and 
drew the bow across the singing strings 
of his violin, her broad bosom would 
rise in a long sigh and the brilliant eyes 
for a moment be dim. 

The Indians whispered among them- 
selves about the mysterious growth of 
the masonry in the tower wall that fear- 
ful night, and shrank from working there. 
So with heavier expenses for repairs, 
and other reasons, the left tower was 
not finished as soon as the other; in 
fact it was many years the bronze bells 
hung in the finished tower and called 
to the echoes along the valley, before 
the other was completed, and for show’s 
sake a wooden bell was hung there, as 
voiceless as the story buried far be- 
neath it. 

The swallows build their nests under 
the arches of its roof; an acorn sprout- 
ed in one of them and grew to be quite 
a sturdy tree. The doves whirl and 
coo about it in the soft summer air, and 
generations of tourists have written their 
names on the stucco only a few feet from 
the resting place of the forgotten friar — 
certificates of existences in a civilization 
yet unimagined when his feet trod the 
paths they make familiar. 

Where his heart beat and bled, they 
walk in couples along the deep-worn 
pavement in the long corridor, and carry 
on their fragmentary love affairs as they 
sit on the wooden benches and look at 
the same shining sea and far blue islands 
framed in the receding perspective of 
its many Moorish arches. A smooth 
stretch of asphalt pavement covers the 
place where he struck the fatal blows 
that sealed his own doom in another's 
blood, and upon it pass to and fro an- 
other people, with other religions and 
aims, other customs and language, from 
whose minds electricity, railroads, and 
real estate booming, are fast sweeping 
away all memory of the men that first 
redeemed this fair land from paganism 
in the fast receding years. 

Outen. 
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[IT was my happy fortune to make 
my first visit to California in 1891 with 
the American Library Association, 
where banquet followed banquet as we 
passed from city to city. Speeches were 
everywhere demanded, and nearly ev- 
ery man in our party was at some time 
or other called out. The lot fell to me 
at Pasadena with special allusions to 
my profession, but being unused to 
such an ordeal, I declined to speak. 
Here, however, is what I should have 
liked to say to our kind California 
friends.— S. H. S.] 


Wherever one goes in California one 
is impressed with two things: the un- 
failing, unfaltering hospitality of its 
citizens, and the unwavering faith of 
the inhabitants of each place in its be- 
ing the garden of the world; an intense 
conviction of the possibilities of the soil 
pervades each spot. And certainly 
ample and visible evidence is brought 
in support of the strongest statements. 
Nevertheless I make bold to ask: Are 
these a// your vaunted claims? Are 
you going to be satisfied with these 
material things? Has a bountiful Na- 
ture nothing further in store for you 
than so many bushels to the acre? 
What of the men and women you are 
raising? These are the richest prod- 
ucts of a country; and however you 
may multiply your farms and your 
mines, whatever wealth you may pour 
into the treasuries of the world, your 
land is impoverished if you cannot 
point to your citizens as your best her- 
itage, or at least to the promise of such 
a heritage in the future. Now the ex- 
cellences of your educational system, 
tis wide extension in new fields, the 
number and worthy administration of 
your free libraries, are subtle but clear 





indications that you have not forgotten 
those higher aspects of life even in the 
midst of that overflow of material re- 
sources which, tends to obscure their 
necessity. As, however, I address you 
rather as a man of science than ds a 
librarian, I will venture to point out to 
you some indications, drawn from the 
study of Nature, why you may fairly 
expect at some future time to find the 
Pacific Slope the home of the highest 
type of civilization; to see your men 
and women the leaders of the world. 
In order to make my point clear, you 


‘ must bear with me a few minutes while 


I seem altogether to depart from my 
topic to stray into the domain of nat- 
ural history; my argument is-one of 
analogy, and both for conciseness’ sake 
and because the contrast is so vivid,I pro- 
pose to restrict myself to one extremely 
limited field and to endeavor to show 
from the study of fragile butterflies how 
one may predict a grand future for 
California. 

On comparing the butterflies of east- 
ern North America and Europe, we find 
only a dozen or two species which oc- 
cur in both countries or else are rep- 
resented on either continent by inti- 
mately allied forms; and if we study 
on the two continents the annual his- 
tories of such identical or representa- 
tive species, we shall find a very strik- 
ing and significant fact. Every one 
knows that butterflies generate by lay- 
ing eggs which give birth to caterpillars, 
and that these, when they have done 
feeding and growing, change to chrysa- 
lids from which new butterflies emerge. 
Now, butterflies of different kinds may 
pass through one such series of changes 
in the course of a single season, or 
they may pass through two or more. 
Each series, in any given place, has its 
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own law in this matter; it is either sin- 
gle-brooded or double-brooded or many- 
brooded. Now if we compare the 
seasonal history of a given species in 
Europe with that of the same or a most 
intimately allied species in America, 
we shall find that, while the number of 
annual broods is sometimes the same 
in each country, it is usually greater in 
eastern America than in Europe, and 
there is no single instance where the 
European butterfly has more broods 
than the American. 

Lest it should be thought that there 
may be some source of error in this 
statement, it may be added that special 
care has been taken to make compari- 
sons between restricted regions admit- 
tedly very similar; as between the low- 
lands of Switzerland and southern New 
England; or, between Italy and Vir- 
ginia. For instance, the thistle butter- 
fly, Vanessa cardui, is single-brooded 
in Switzerland, double-brooded through- 
out New England. The notable but- 
terfly of Europe, Aglais urticae, found 
from North Cape to the Mediterranean, 
is double-brooded, though some observ- 
ers have occasionally mentioned a third 
brood; while our species, intimately al- 
lied, Aglais milberti, rarely found south 
of the northernmost parts of the United 
States, is triple-brooded in all parts of 
Canada. The south European swallow- 
tail, /phiclides podalirius, is double- 
brooded on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, while our very similar /p//- 
clides ajax, according to Edwards’s care- 
ful observations in West Virginia, pass- 
es through four or five generations in 
the course of a season. Many similar 
cases might be cited,’ but we may safe- 
ly challenge the production of examples 
to the contrary effect; there is no sin- 
gle instance where the European but- 
terfly has more broods than the butter- 
fly of eastern America. 

Let us turn to another point of view. 
To one taking a separate survey of the 
butterflies of these three regions, the 

' For more of them see my Butterflies of the Eastern 


United States, Pp. 925. 
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Pacific Slope, eastern America, and Eu- 
rope, no general fact is more striking 
than the far closer relationship existing 
between the butterflies of California and 
Europe than between those of either of 
the other pairs. This fact is by no 
means confined to butterflies alone, but 
is equally patent in all or nearly all 
other groups of animals, as naturalists 
are well agreed. But for the sake of 
simplicity and directness, I invite your 
attention to the butterflies alone: a few 
will suffice. Take our little blue but- 
terflies of the tribe Lycznidi (the 
old genus Lycexna); in eastern North 
America we have hardly more than a 
dozen species; on the Pacific Slope 
there are over thirty; in Europe there 
are nearly fifty. Or take the Skippers 
with tessellated wings; we have just 
two species in eastern North America; 
on the Pacific Slope alone half a dozen 
or more; in Europe sixteen or seven- 
teen. Or the species of the different 
genera of Coppers, of which eastern 
America has four or five, the Pacific 
Slope nine or ten, and Europe fen. 
Those figures would -be much more 
significant if put into percentages. In 
comparison with genera the case would 
perhaps be mure striking. We have a 
number cf instances in which a genus 
found in California also occurs in Eu- 
rope but is absent from Eastern Amer- 
ica, in which region it is replaced by 
another closely allied genus not found 
in either of the others. The genera 
Basilarchia and Limenitis are cases in 
point; Basilarchia is an American ge- 
nus, with several species, absent from 
the region west of the Sierra Nevadas, 
where it is replaced by Limenitis with 
two species, the latter genus having 
other species in Europe. But there is 
no need of multiplying examples when 
the fact is everywhere conceded by nat- 
uralists that the butterflies and other 
animals of the Pacific Coast show re- 
markable resemblances to those of Eu- 
rope and equivalent differences from 
those of eastern America. 

From this we should be led to pre- 
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sume that a similar resemblance and a 
similar lack of resemblance would ap- 
pear when the seasonal histories of the 
butterflies of these three regions were 
compared ; viz.: that when identical 
or nearly identical species were com- 
pared, the number of broods per season in 
California would correspond rather with 
the condition of things in Europe than 
with thatin eastern America. So farasI 
know, this is exactly the case; certainly 
no records show the opposite; but ob- 
servations upon the course of events in 
the life histories of California butterflies 
are exceedingly meager and present a 
nearly virgin field to the naturalist. 
The only instances that can be given are 
in the lycanid genus Everes where the 
European species Averes amyntas and 
the Californian Everes amyntula are 
double-brooded, while the species of 
eastern America, Everes comyntas, is 
triple-brooded ; and in Cyaniris, an- 
other of the blue butterflies, where in 
all three regions the particular species 
which occurs, different in each, is sin- 
gle-brooded in the North and double- 
brooded in the South; but with this dif- 
erence, that in eastern America, but 
neither in Europe nor in California, there 
occurs a remarkable dimorphism (con- 
fined to the first brood where there are 
two) which separate the earlier from the 
later individuals of the brood,— the 
semblance of an additional brood, which 
may indeed be the actual starting point 
for such an additional brood. 

Now, what is this strange phenome- 
non in eastern America, by which a gen- 
eration or two is added to the normal 
life of many butterflies, but just another 
instance of that intensity which seems 
to characterize all life in America? The 
expenditure of nervous and vital energy, 
against which physicians vainly inveigh, 
which superannuates our merchants, 


lawyers, clergymen, and other profes- 
sional men, is not induced by the sim- 
ple passion for gain, place, power, or - 
knowledge, but by an uncontrollable 
restlessness, a constant dissatisfaction 
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with present attainments, which marks 
us as a hurrying, energetic, enterprising 
people. My own experience has been 
that studies of precisely the same nature 
and undertaken under similar external 
conditions are accompanied by a very 
different mental state on the two conti- 
nents. In Europe we are content to 
plod industriously on, unconscious of 
the need of relaxation; in America we 
bend with nervous intensity to our work, 
and carry the same excitement into the 
relaxation which such a life inevitably 
demands. After a long absence in 
Europe, an observer may even be di- 
rectly conscious of this quickened life. 
I have been. According to the Swiss 
naturalist Desor, who spent some years 
in America, the recognition by Ameri- 
cans of this nervous activity has com- 
pelled a measure of self-restraint, with- 
out which the development of our politi- 
cal institutions were impossible! 

Yet a little consideration will show 
not only that this nervous activity, this 
intensity of life, must interfere with the 
highest human development, for which 
a certain measure of repose is essential, 
but also that by cutting off many of the 
choicest examples of our civilization 
before their time, there is actually a loss 
of inheritance of just those high quali- 
ties which are most needed; the clever- 
est perish before they have left half the 
progeny they were otherwise destined 
to enjoy; the dull are robbed of none. 
Advance is therefore slow and uncertain. 
To attain the highest development pos- 
sible, there is need of engrafting on the 
American stock that repose of life and 
of manner which characterizes as a 
whole the European. This, the analogy 
of the examples we have given indicates, 
is to be gained here on the Pacific Slope. 
It is true that little sign of such a new 
race yet appears; perhaps, however, 
more than is apparent to an outsider; 
but the conditions of life here are yet so 
artificial, the after effects of the early 
greed for gold still remaining, that it is 
scarcely time as yet to look for any sig- 
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nificant signs of what seems likely to 
come. This artificial condition obscures 
any difference that may exist or tend to 
exist between men and life on the two 
shores of the continent. Yet should an 
extended investigation into the life his- 
tories of California butterflies bring for- 
ward further and considerable proof that 
they, like the fauna as a whole, in a 
marked degree resemble their European 
relatives rather than those of eastern 
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America, then there would seem to be 
every reason to suppose that the physi- 
cal conditions under which these differ- 
ences are brought about and from which 
they cannot escape will eventually com- 
pel in the American type of man now 
growing up on the Pacific Slope that 
measure of repose characteristic of the 
European, and will make the Califor- 
nian of the future the highest product 
of modern civilization. 
Samuel H. Scudder. 


IN THE CANON. 


A SONG of thee, O heart of me! 


A song of the golden west. 


O to ride with the sun thro’ the fields of air, 
And deep in thy hills to rest! 

I know a cajfion deep and still, 
Where the swift sweet water flows; 

It whispers a secret, it croons a song, 
Such as the world’s heart knows. 


Ohe, querido! how long wilt thou remember me ? 

Till the bird’s song is over, till the night grows chill. 
A little while, beloved, and I shall be forgotten, 

And the heart that worships thee be still. 


The moonlight falls on the scarred cliff walls, 
A faint little breeze comes sighing; 
The stream that sings of its mountain springs 


To its wooing is replying. 


A girl’s light touch on a sweet guitar, 
The sound of a’kiss and laughter, 

Two vows of love to the stars above, 
A dream of two hearts,—and after ? 


Ohe, querido! how long wilt thou remember me ? 

Till the bird’s song is over, till the night grows chill! 
A little while, beloved, and I shall be forgotten, 

And the heart that worships thee be still. 


Florence E. Pratt. 
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ON BLACK BUTTE. 


UNDER a large oak tree in a moun- 
tain clearing stood a rough cabin of 
split clapboards. All around it there 
was a wild panorama of forest and 
ridges. Not far from the cabin rose a 
high, isolated hill known to the moun- 
taineers as the Black Butte. It was 
covered with dense chaparral, out of 
which cropped many ledges of sand- 
stone like islands. 

In this rude dweliing lived Mrs. 
Dargan and her two children, Mollie, 
twelve years of age, and Nettie, a very 
pretty child of five, with big blue eyes, 
and long white curls. She was the idol 
of her mother and sister. 

There was a son, also, a fine lad of 
sixteen, but he was away working man- 
fully in the sawmill down in the cajfion, 
whose dull drone could be heard when 
the wind was right, and whose shrill 
whistle marked the time for the little 
family on the mountain. 

Mr. Dargan, who was a turbulent, 
dissipated man, had abandoned his 
family, and nothing had been heard of 
him for three or four years. It was 
better for them, the mountain people 
said. 

Mrs. Dargan held the quarter-section 
of government land that her husband 
had pre-empted, and she and her two 
elder children were working hard to 
accumulate money enough to “ prove 
up,” that is, ta pay the one dollar and 
a quarter per acre required by the gov- 
ernment and secure their patent, or 
title. In pursuance of this object Mrs. 
Dargan often left Molly and little Net- 
tie at home while she went down to the 
mill village to do washing for people 
there. 

The summer had opened very hot. 
The sandstone ridges seemed to quiver 
under the blazing sun. - The grass dried 


up; the open hills turned brown. At 
sultry noon the cicadae filled the air 
with shrill, vibratory notes, which 
seemed to increase the heat. From 
behind McLaughlin’s Ridge, which 
loomed like a wall against. the sky, 
rolled dense volumes of smoke from 
forest fires. This settled into the cafion, 
making everything hazy and indistinct. 

One morning Mollie and Nettie went 
out and picked a pailful of wild black- 
berries, returning to the cool shelter of 
the cabin when the sun became hot. 
A portion of the fruit they ate for their 
lunch, with a spare allowance of sugar 
and plenty of cream furnished by faith- 
ful Peggy, the cow, who found her liv- 
ing on the neighboring hills. 

Mrs. Dargan intended going to the 
mill the next day, and, which was un- 
usual, remaining over night, as she had 
two days’ work promised her. So she 
made a pie with the remaining berries, 
and set it away in a little cool safe, 
which was fastened on the shady side 
of the big oak tree, in order that the 
children might have an uncommon dain- 
ty to console them during her absence,. 

Early the next morning she set out 
for the mill, three miles distant. Molly 
busied herself about the house, and 
talked to Nettie with an important and 
motherly air. She felt no fear at being 
left in charge in the daytime, but her 
heart sank a little as she thought of the 
coming night. 

About noon she was sitting on the 
little porch crocheting, while Nettie 
played with her doll, when she was 
startled by the heavy tramp of horses. 
Four men came riding up the trail. 
They carried rifles across their saddles. 
Molly sprang up and was about to re- 
treat into the cabin with Nettie, when 
the leader called out:— 
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‘‘Don’t he afraid, sis. We won’t 
hurt you.” 

In another moment they drew up be- 
fore the door. 

‘‘Where ’s your mother?” asked the 
leader. 

“She’s gone down to the mill, sir,” 
replied Molly. 

“Are n’t you afraid to stay here 
alone?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“H’m. Which way did the man go 
who passed here this morning?’ 

“T did n’t see any one pass this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Have you seen a strange man 
around lately—a lame man with a 
long black beard!” 

‘© No, sir.” 

The men consulted together in low 
tones. Then the leader turned to Molly 
with a pleasant smile, and said :-— 

“Well, sis, keep a sharp lookout for 
that fellow. He’s a bad man and the 
officers in Texas want him. He was 
shot in the leg when he escaped, and 
you ll know him by his limp. Catch 
him for us, and we'll pay you a hand- 
some reward. Goodby.” 

The men laughed and rode away, 
leaving Molly greatly alarmed at their 
startling words. The thought of a des- 
perate criminal at large in her vicinity 
was terrifying. She hurried into the 
house with Nettie and bolted the door. 

Toward evening she ventured out, 
fearfully, when a gentle lowing told her 
that Peggy had come up to be milked 
and to receive her usual handful of bran. 
With frightened eyes she glanced at the 
darkening woods and hills, but saw 
nothing to justify her alarm; yet she 
breathed more freely when she was again 
safely behind her bolted door. In her 
apprehension she even forgot the black- 
berry pie. 

She built a fire in the fireplace, for 
the California nights are cool even in 
midsummer, and spent the evening sing- 
ing to Nettie and telling her stories. 
There was no light in the cabin except 
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that of the fire, for kerosene was ex- 
pensive. 

In the middle of a story Molly was 
startled by a strange flash of light, 
which swiftly traversed the opposite wall 
and vanished. Fora moment her heart 
seemed to leap into her throat, and she 
was overcome by fear. Then she 
realized that the light came from the 
outside and had flashed through the 
window. Swiftly, without noise, she 
placed Nettie in a corner, warning her 
to keep still because some one was com- 
ing; then scattered the brands in the 
fireplace, and threw ashes on them. 

She crept to the window and looked 
out. <A strange beam of light cut 
athwart the darkness and flashed weird- 
ly over trees and bushes, then wheeled 
and darted through the window again 
with a blinding glare. Molly dropped 
to the floor and listened. 

She heard slow, cautious footsteps 
approaching. They were irregular, like 
the steps of a man who limps. They 
came nearer and reached the porch. A 
gleam of light poured through the crack 
under the door, and as suddenly van- 
ished. The strange visitor evidently 
carried a dark lantern. Then there was 
a heavy knock. Molly did not answer, 
and presently the latch rattled and the 
door creaked under a heavy pressure. 

‘Who's there?” called Molly in a 
tone of fright. 

“Is your mother at home ?” growled 
a hoarse voice. 

‘‘What do you want ?” gasped Molly, 
still more frightened. Nettie began to 
cry, and Molly hastened to her corner 
and tried to soothe her. 

“Who’s that crying? 
gruff voice. 

“It’s my little sister. You've scared 
her half to death. Please go away,’ 
replied Molly with a bravery that sur- 
prised herself. 

“Open the door and give me some- 
thing toeat. Don’t be afraid. I won't 
hurt you,” said the man a little less 
fiercely. 


” 


asked the 
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“T can’t open the door,” faltered Mol- 
ly. Then a happy thought came to her. 
« There’s a pie in the safe by the oak 
tree,” she cried. ‘‘ You can take that. 
It’s the best we’ve got.” 

The man hesitated a little and mut- 
tered tohimself and then she heard him 
limp away toward the safe. For a few 
minutes there were indistinct sounds, 
and an occasional ghostly flash of light. 
Then everything was still. 

Molly sat all night holding the sleep- 
ing Nettie and watching in darkness 
and profound silence; and she mur- 
mured a heartfelt thanksgiving when 
the first light of dawn brightened the 
window. 

She waited till the sun was high be- 
fore venturing out. She judged that 
the man would be hidden in some secure 
place during the day. But she had not 
recovered from her fright. She resolved 
to drive up Peggy and milk her, and 
then take Nettie and go down to the 
mill. She noticed that the safe was 


open and the pie was gone. 


Nettie seemed to have forgotten her 
fright of the previous evening, and was 
in high spirits. Molly gave her Rosy, 
the doll, to play with, and bade her sit 
on the porch while she went after the 
cow. 

With flying feet Molly traversed the 
trail across the brushy ravine and has- 
tened breathlessly up the grassy ridge. 
She soon found Peggy and drove her 
home at a speed that astonished the 
worthy cow. She then hurried to the 
cabin for the milk pail, and there a ter- 
rible discovery burst upon her. The 
doll lay on the porch, and Nettie was 
vone! 

She rushed frantically hither and 
thither, shouting Nettie’s name, but 
the child had vanished as if the earth 
had swallowed her. For some time she 
continued the search, crying bitterly 
and wildly calling, but without avail. 

Then an idea occurred to her. Per- 
haps Nettie, eager to see her mother, 
had started alone down the trail to the 
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mill. Inspired with new hope she start- 
ed in pursuit; but as turn after turn in 
the trail were passed and no bright 
head with white curls appeared, hope 
drooped in her heart and a horrible fear 
took its place. It now seemed certain 
to her that Nettie had been stolen away 
by their dreadful visitor of the previous 
night. So she flew on in search of 
help. 

Soon after Molly left the cabin, the 
four horsemen with rifles came slowly 
around the base of the Black Butte. 
They were evidently following a trail. 

‘“‘ He was here last night or this morn- 
ing, sure,” said the sheriff. ‘I think 
he ’s hid on the Black Butte some- 
where.”’ 

“If he’s hid on Black Butte, we won’t 
get him in a hurry,” grumbled one of 
the men. “It’s the thickest place: in 
the county.” 

They followed the trail to the cabin, 
which they found deserted. The men 
looked uneasy, and examined the entire 
place eagerly and keenly. 

“T hope he has n't hurt the kids,’ 
muttered the grumbler. ‘We most 
orter taken ’em down to the mill yes- 
terday.” 

They soon took up the trail again, 
which led along the base of the Butte 
and finally disappeared in the dense 
thickets that covered the hill. 

“He’s hid on Black Butte, boys,” 
declared the sheriff, “and we ’ve got 
him.” 

« Ain’t you a little too fast ?” expos- 
tulated the grumbler. ‘“He’s got us 
just as much as we’ve got him. He 
won't come out, and it’s no good to 
crawl into that brush after him.” 

“We'll make him come out,” re- 
marked the sheriff coolly, as he dis- 
mounted and stirred with his foot the 
thick carpet of dead leaves that covered 
the ground. ‘*You and Tom ride 
around to the other side of the Butte 
and take positions where you can halt 
him when he leaves cover. Then Jack 
and I will set fire along the edge of the 
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brush half way around. The wind is 
right, and it ll take the fire over the 
hill in half an hour, and it won’t do 
much damage in the chaparral ridges 
beyonce.” 

The two men rode away, and after 
some time had elapsed a rifle shot an- 
nounced that they had reached their 
stations. The sheriff and his compan- 
ion then lit torches and began setting 
fire along the bottom of the hill. 

The flames caught the dry leaves 
like tinder, and spread swiftly and 
fiercely; then they leaped into the 
brush and flared up with a sharp and 
startling sound. Then the wind sprang 
up, and fiery red serpents darted roar- 
ing up the hill, their breath turning ev- 
erything to flame. The bushes were 
transfigured for an instant, then they 
shriveled up and vanished in the hot 
whirlwind. 

The two men together and 
gazed upon the monster they had un- 
chained. Suddenly the sheriff started, 
and cried out,— 

«“ Did you hear anything, Jack?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“] thought I heard a child crying up 
there on the hill,” gasped the sheriff, as 


stood 


pale as death. 

“QO, no; ‘twas only the hissing of 
the green brush in the fire, I guess,” 
replied Jack, a little startled. - 

The lower portion of the Butte was 
now a roaring mass of flames, darting, 
soaring, and licking up everything with 
terrific energy. A lone redwood tree 
stood on the hill. The fire seized it, 
and went leaping zig-zag to the top, 
like a red and yellow acrobat, howling 
in triumph and flinging out banners of 
flame from the topmost boughs. 

The sheriff was still nervous and only 
half reassured. 

“T wouldn't have started it if I’d 
known ’t would burn so fierce,”’ he mut- 
tered. 

Suddenly Jack uttered a yell and 
pointed upward. A tall, black-bearded 
man was hastily limping across a rocky 
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opening on the side of the hill. He 
turned as he heard the shout and shook 
his fist at the two men with a gesture 
of rage and defiance. Then he halted, 
came back a few steps and remained a 
moment gazing earnestly down the hill. 

And then the sheriff and Jack saw a 
terrible sight. Ona ledge of sand-rock 
which rose above the chaparral only a lit- 
tle in advance of the fire stood a pretty 
little child, with long white curls flying in 
the heated wind. Sometimes the smoke 
hid her. She was gazing at the fright- 
ful scene before her, and screaming 
with terror. 

“O God!”’ cried the sheriff, in a tone 
of intense agony. 

The officers were brave men. They 
ran along the edge of the fire, through 
beds of glowing coals, and amongst the 
blazing stumps of chaparral, seeking for 
a place to rush through and save the 
child. Their boots shriveled up and 
burnt their feet, their clothes smoked 
and burned, and they recoiled half suf- 
focated. They saw that though they 
might charge through the flames and 
reach the child, it would be only to die 
with her. They could never return. 

They turned their despairing eyes 
once more toward the poor babe. The 
smoke rolled away, and both uttered a 
frantic shout of joy. The black-beard- 
ed fugitive was on the rock beside the 
child. He was stripping off his outer 
garments and carefully wrapping her in 
them. Then he lifted her in his arms 
and stood for a moment calmly choos- 
ing his way of escape. 

The fire was lapping the rock. It 
was sweeping by on both sides and 
rushing up the steep hillside. The 
man saw that it would be impossible to 
escape in that direction. He would be 
overtaken and destroyed. He sprang 
down from the ledge and disappeared. 

The merciless flames swept on. In 
a moment the two men_ below saw him 
rushing down through the fiery ring, 
his precious burden clutched closely to 
his breast, his face pressed against her, 
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running, stumbling, falling, crawling, 
rising again and staggering on. With 
one thought they dashed in to help 
him. As he drew near, reeling dizzi- 
ly, they seized him and half led, half 
dragged him out of that fierce furnace 
to the cool ground beyond, where he 
drooped and fell lifeless. 

They extinguished his burning cloth- 
ing, and tore the blazing wrappings 
from the child whose life he had saved. 
They brought water and tried to revive 
him, but he had inhaled the flames, and 
never breathed again. 

As they lifted the crying child, they 
saw that she still held in her fingers a 
large black and yellow butterfly, in pur- 
suit of which she had wandered from 
the cabin and become lost in the brush 
of the Black Butte. The gaudy insect 
dropped from her hand and lay dead 
on the breast of the dead man. 

Frightened voices were heard, and 
the men saw Mrs. Dargan and Molly 
running toward them. Molly was cry- 
ing, but Mrs. Dargan looked, as the 
sheriff afterward said, like a panther 
that had lost her cubs. 
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forward, caught up Nettie, and hugged 
her close, kissing and soothing her. 

‘‘Where did you find her?” she 
panted. “How thankful—thankful I 
am.”’ 

The sheriff took off his hat. 

‘Do not thank us,” he said solemn- 
ly. ‘There lies the man who lost his 
life in saving her.” 

Mrs. Dargan looked, and started for- 
ward, and stood as if turned to stone. 
The man’s face was upturned to the 
sky. It was but little injured, though 
the black beard was burned away. 
The hard lines of vice, and the fierce- 
ness of his last struggle, had given 
place to a look of peace. 

As Mrs. Dargan gazed, she imagined 
that the dead past had returned, and 
she seemed to be gazing on the manly 
young face of one she loved better than 
all the world. She turned to the sher- 
iff with a pale look of touching dignity, 
and said:— 

“ He is my husband.” 

She turned to the dead again, and 
put her hand to her eyes. They saw 


tears trickling through her fingers. 


Charles E. Brimblecom. 
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CALIFORNIA LION 


HE next day 
was 
hunting morn- 
ing, and I was 
the party fem- 

inine who was 
“UF, 

- to enjoy the 
treat, so it fell 
to my lot, after 
the four o’clock 
camp dinner 
was off the fire, 
to make the coffee for those who would 
a-hunting go at cock’s crow, in the 
ghostly hour when the “three gray 
women” walk the earth, and fauns and 
fairies are most mischievous. I say 
“ cock’s crow”’ from habit, though there 
in the wilderness were no such method- 
























ical time-marking birds, provokingly , 


bringing to one’s mind duties neglected. 
Cock quail is quite too gay arake to mark 
the hours; to him time is no object, and 
like many another of his type, he comes 
and goes at his own sweet will. 

The coffee was made — richest amber 
in color —and set safely aside. Kind- 
ling paper and chips were laid handy 
to the earthen range and covered with 
a bit of oil cloth, for if the morning 
should be all that a hunting morning 
should, there would be a dripping of 
fog that would render fire lighting diff- 
cult, and I should be thankful that I had 
covered the kindling. Hat and habit, 
gloves and jacket, were placed close 
beside my cot that there might be no 
undue confusion in the morning, to 
disturb those who were to stay at 
home, or to delay the start. 

The alarm clock is set at such times 
for—what hour, think you? Should 


the night give sure promise of a fog, 
four o'clock will do; but if there is a 
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doubt about that desirable dampness, 


to be a ‘thalf past three must be the rising time. 


Moisture there must be, either of fog 
or the dampness of earliest morning, if 
one would have a successful hunt with 
fox hounds. 

The night duties attended to, such 
as staking out the horses, chaining 
dogs, seeing that saddles, bridles, rifle, 
bugle, horn, and all hunting impedi- 
menta are in place, we gathered in the 
large tent and listened while a few 
chapters from a favorite novel were 
read aloud or the master of hounds 
discoursed sweet music on a rare old 
guitar; then early, each betook himself 
to his respective cot. Lights were out, 
and the camp was wrapped in silence, 
save the hoot of the owl, the mournful 
cry of the whippoorwill, or the soft 
sighing of the branches, as the night 
wind whispered sweet messages to the 
rustling leaves; and sleep, sweet sleep, 
nowhere so sweet as in a tent in the 
wildwood, wrapped us in her mantle. 

I was awakened soon, too soon, it 
seemed to me, by a restless neighbor 
who whispered earnestly that she was 
sure it was time to rise, and the alarm 
must have sounded unheard. I raised 
myself and looked about. The moon 
was flooding the tent with silvery light. 
I was enough in sympathy with mys- 
terious night and her moods to feel 
fairly sure my friend was mistaken, but 
to satisfy her I rose with lighted match 
and consulted the clock;—2:25. I re- 
tired to my cot with a sigh, and think- 
ing of the morrow’s pleasures, grew 
very wide awake indeed. 

In vain I counted forward and back- 
ward, jumped innumerable Spanish 
merinos over an imagined barranco, 
tried to fancy I could see my breath 
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come and go,—rather an impossible 
feat that, to the native Californian who 
has never seen his breath congealed by 
the frosty air—and in fact, tried all 
those vain aids to wooing slumber. 
After all, that delusive spirit seized me, 
while yet I thought her afar off, and 
all was blank. 
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End. 
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That delightful, inspiriting sound of 
the reveille, from the Master of Hounds’ 
bugle, awakened me! What, was it 
possible I was the tardy one? Usually 
it is the lady huntsman that rouses the 
sleepy masculines, but this time the ta- 
bles were turned. I hastened into my 
clothes, seized gloves and hat, and hur- 
ried from the tent, brimful of apologies, 
should the sterner sex need appeasing. 
I found the fire burning brightly, but 
the cavaliers had gone for the horses, 
and I hurried on the coffee to heat, 
warmed the condensed milk, set out 
butter, sugar, and coffee-cups, “so by 
the return of the menkind the scent of 
the steaming coffee would have soft- 
ened sterner hearts than theirs. 

It was delightfully foggy,—the drift- 
ing, delusive fog that makes bushes 
look trees, and the trees onthe hillside 
seem gray giants. 

There was no dawdling over the cof- 
fee, which was served in California 
fashion, almost scalding hot, and drunk 
standing, with no accompaniment but 
a bit of deliciously sweet bread baked 
in the camp kettle oven. The hounds 
knew well what was intended, and 
stretched and yawned themselves awake, 
then watched with eager, alert eyes, 
admonishing us with sundry reproach- 
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ful bays to make haste. This we did 
with such success that soon we were 
mounted and off, a ghostly procession 
in the dim light. 

As we wished to hunt a hillside a 
mile or so from camp where the wood- 
choppers reported having seen a lion, 
the hounds were necked, two and two, 
to restrain their impatience to be at 
work until they should reach the de- 
sired cover. We had a hearty laugh 
at their antics. Dogs when necked are 
always comical. The difference in dis- 
position and strength of will causes 
strange combinations,— indeed not un- 
like a couple of human beings under 
the restraint of the coupling yoke. 

Rabbits scurried away from under 
our feet, showing their short tails, so 
white and downy that they have gained 
them the nickname of “ cotton-tails,” 
while one of their larger brothers, the 
jack rabbit, with his elongated ears 
and awkward gait, loped off through the 
brush, yet paused to make certain 
whether the danger was really upon 
him before he laid his ears back and 
stretched away with the wonderful 
speed for which he is noted. He soon 
saw there was little need of troubling 
himself. Fox hounds will not cause 
him to do his best unless he be very far 
from shelter. Had we had the black 
grayhound, Nemo, with us, Mr. Jack 
would not have paused on the order of 
his going, and though he did his best 
would have stood a fair chance of los- 
ing his ears. At sight of the rabbits, 
the older hounds, well trained animals, 
gave but little heed; but Chump, scarce- 
ly out of his puppy days, grew excited 
and tugged eagerly at his companion to 
urge him to the onset. The veteran 
Ranger, however, had learned his les- 
son on rabbits long, long ago, and plod- 
ded sturdily onward, while a sharp re- 
buke from the master’s voice brought 
Chump to rights, and with ears trailing, 
tail between his legs, he went on, a 
deeply mortified animal. 

When the _ hunting 


ground was 
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reached and collars removed, his spirits 
rose again ‘and he mounted the hill 
gayly. Pilot, as is his custom, stopped 
to offer frantic kisses to the friend who 
released him. The hounds fell to work 
at once, smelling each twig and bunch 
of grass, passing faithfully backward 
and forward examining the ground well 
as they ascended, their tails waving 
in short, decided strokes. A cheering 
thing to look at is a fox hound earnest- 
ly at work. 

Hark! A long, clear bay!—It was 
Pilot that opened first. He is so ener- 
getic, so anxious to do his full duty, 
that some of the party claimed that he 
would open before he was well assured 
there was any trail, just to encourage 
the hunters. This the master denied 
emphatically, and his faith was rewarded 
as a moment later Ranger voiced the 
same trail, Dick and Chump joined in, 
and away they went up and over the 
hill. What music so inspiriting as a 
pack of hounds in full cry! 

Back they came, the game having 
conveniently doubled, and we heard 
the eager, excited voices, though the fog 
hid their forms; evidently they were 
going down the cafion, and we skirted 
the hill, keeping parallel with them. 
They were baying in short, regular 
cries known as pumping, and excitedly 
we scanned the hillside, but it was too 
steep and slippery to be scaled with 
impunity. Again the voices died away. 
This time, though we waited minutes 
that seemed very long, they did not re- 
turn, and we welcomed the master’s or- 
der to “Come on.” 

A short gallop and we found a spur 
that seemed accessible. Slowly we 
plodded up the cafion’s rough side, 
where only the utmost care of man and 
horse saved us from ugly falls on the 
deceitfully smooth grass or shelving 
rocks. 

As our leader gained the summit he 
turned and shouted the magic word 
“Treed!” In an instant all our care- 
taking vanished, and we urged our 
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horses up somehow, anyhow, and de- 
spite our recklessness, all reached the 


crest in safety. There we saw half way 
down the other side the hounds jump- 
ing and baying ferociously about an 
oak tree in which the game had taken 
refuge. The Master, who was first on 
the ground, jumped from his horse, and 
bridle rope in hand, pushed his way 
under the low-hanging branches in 
search of the foe. <A pair of bright 
black eyes above a silvery black-tipped 
nose looked down upon him from a 
bunch of soft gray fur. 

« A fox,’’ he cried, as we rode up. 

The increase in noise and numbers 
evidently made Reynard decide on a 
change of base. A flash of silver in 
mid-air, a rustle, scarcely more, amid 
the leaves, followed by a tumultuous 
clamor from the dogs and shouts and 
exclamations from the hunters, told 
that the fox with his wonderful cunning 
had eluded them by jumping from the 
lower branches of the tree, landing far 
down the hillside below the hounds. 
It took them but a minute to pick up 
the trail, but we gazed after them dis- 
consolately as they rushed up the 
rocky path we had just traveled with 
such difficulty, and pondered on the 
delusive nature of fox hunting in the 
hills. 

Fate smiled upon us, however, as 
shortly they reappeared, coming down 
the hillside only a few yards from us, 
and turning my ready horse, I quickly 
joined in the chase. 

Again the fox took refuge, this time 
in a low bush, but his enemies had 
him out of there in a twinkling and 
were off, the hunters closely following. 
A warning shout from those ahead, and 
the well trained horses were pulled up, 
on the very verge of a twenty foot 
slide, down which rolled dogs and 


game, a confused mass. 

A moment later the Master, leaving 
his horse, swung himself down by bush 
and vine, and pushing aside the growl- 


ing, 


victorious pack, rescued Reynard’s 
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body, holding it up for our inspection. 
The length from tip of nose to end of 
tail was three feet; the fur soft and 
beautifully colored, being a silvery gray 
mix, with a line black as jet and soft 
as plush down the back and tail. The 
fox is decidedly the prettiest animal of 
the focthills. 

After the excitement had subsided, I 
owned that I was a trifle disappointed ; 
that I had came out for lions this 
morning. The Master told me that I 
ought not to complain, that a success- 
ful fox hunt, after a long and exciting 
chase, is not to be experienced every 
day, and is sport enough for even an 
old hunter, that lions are wild and 
not likely to be met with in country 
possible, like this, for petticoats to ex- 
plore. 

I said nothing more, but still felt 
slightly at war with fate. The hounds 
were working meanwhile, encouraged 
from time to time with a long-drawn 
‘‘hoo—pee’’— from the hunters, or 
when nearer, a cheerful ‘Go up, old 
fellow,” ‘* Good dog.” 

Soon another trail was started and 
the hounds were off at a lively pace. 
We followed for a couple of miles, 
keeping well up with them. The Mas- 
ter looked puzzled, as I asked him what 
he thought they were after; remarking 
that though they all seemed eagerly 
following, only the older hounds gave 
voice with certainty, the younger bay- 
ing doubtfully at intervals. “They 
run as though after your lion,” added 
the Master with a smile. 

Soon they disappeared -over the 
divide into the next cafon and we 
were forced to draw rein; but we had 
had a smart gallop and the country 
around was new to us, so we were will- 
ing to wait patiently the fortune of the 
chase. Not the faintest sound of the 
dogs was to be heard although the coo- 
ing of doves, so like the far away cry 
of the pack, deceived us for a moment. 
Quail, disturbed by the passing of the 
hounds, chattered nervously in the 
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bushes on the hillside, or, rising with 
whir of many wings, flew in bunches 
of a dozen or two to some neighboring 
shelter. As I ahead I saw 
something cross the road. I cried out 
eagerly, ‘** Ah, there is —” but hesitated 
and subsided, and when pressed as to 
what I had really seen, had to own 
that it was only that bird of many 
names, a road-runner, a/zas chaparral 
cock, sometimes called fzsano (country- 
man) that had deceived me into think- 
ing him some four-footed game. A 
handsome, trim bird, better runner than 
flyer, with his long neck and stiff, erect 
tail, he often fools the too eager hunter. 

Still hearing nothing of the dogs, the 
gentlemen of the party dismounted and 
tied their horses, deciding to scale the 
cafion’s side. I declined to accompany 
them, only stipulating that, if the 
hounds had a lion, deer, bear, or lynx, 
treed, some one must return for me. 
This they promised faithfully to do, 
especially should there be a deer treed. 

I watched with interest the difficult 
ascent and congratulated myself that I 
was not with them. They called back 
cheerily from time to time, and as they 
reached the summit, waved their hats, 
kindly showing that I was still in their 
thoughts, then turning, disappeared 
over the ridge. 

The fog had lifted and although not 
quite melted away, I could almost see 
the blue sky beyond. I watched two 
buzzards flying high overhead,a grace- 
ful bird on wing, but when perched, by 
no means so agreeable. On a syca- 
more near by were three at rest. The 
one perched in the middle had his 
wings uplifted and slightly extended, 
as though bestowing a blessing, while 
the other two, one on either side of 
him, rested with close-folded wings, and 
down-bent head in reverential attitude. 
“Monks” they are sometimes called 
when in this position, and did one be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls, it 
would be easy to believe that these 
black-coated, solemn birds, always found 
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where there are dead or dying, shelter 
the spirits of the monks of old, who 
thus perform their orisons after the 
same fashion as when they lived and 
suffered and fought the battle of life. 

There is much said in praise of the 
richness of English and Irish verdure, 
and I wondered as I looked at the hill- 
side in front of me whether those solid 
though deep shades of green can be so 
pleasing to the eye as the view that lay 
before me. Greasewood, a dark ever- 
green bush, when in bloom a mass of 
small white blossoms, covered the 
higher slopes. Below were black wal- 
nuts with luxuriant heads on dwarfed 
stumps, the leaves many shades from 
dark to lightest yellow-green, inter- 
spersed with the drab green willow, 
the dark, glossy live oak, the shining, 
evergreen madrofio, which at Christ- 
mas tide furnishes bountifully its beau- 
tiful clusters of red berries to combine 
with the graceful mistletoe, which 
clasped closely the higher limbs of 
the sycamore beside me. All these, 
and more, standing in relief against 
the fawn-colored bunch which 
covered the middle and lower slopes, 
formed a picture both charming and 
restful. 

After waiting a long time and _ hear- 
ing nothing of dogs or hunters, [ rode 
slowly forward, thinking by rounding 
the spur ahead of me I might learn 
something of the chase. My horse was 
walking with down-drooping head and 
half-shut eyes, while I leaned from the 
saddle idly snapping the tops of the 
hoarhound bushes with my vrama/ 
(leather continuation of reins in a Cali- 
fornia bridle). I had withdrawn my 
foot from the stirrup to rest myself, 
and was quite unprepared for any emer- 
gency, when, as I rounded the bend, 
my horse flung up his head, gave a ter- 
rified snort, and tried to whirl about. 

I swayed and toppled,— almost went 
over, head first, into the hoarhound 
thicket, but a quick motion saved me. 
My foot found the stirrup, and as I 
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rose erect in the saddle I looked anx- 
iously for the bee or yellow jacket 
whose sting I supposed the cause of 
the poor animal’s terror. 

Ata slight sound ahead, such as a 
person makes when clearing a husky 
throat, I looked up, and there, not fifty 
yards away, was—what? A coyote, 
I thought for a moment,—but no, it 
was a cat’s head, bearing the undenia- 
ble impress of Puss, and then—and 
then — my heart sank, I shivered and 
stiffened with absolute terror, as I real- 
ized that the long, graceful yellow crea- 
ture watching me with intent, gleaming 
eyes, and slowly, majestically, waving 
the long tail, was a lion,—a California 
lion. 

All these thoughts passed very quick- 
ly through my mind, the poor horse 
snorting and trembling meanwhile with 
an agony of fear. Pronto was a swift 
little mustang, he had even won a 
race or two,— should I turn and depend 
upon his speed? But heavens! Think 
of the stake, and should he lose ?—If 
my thoughts turned that way, terror 
would surely master me. I remem- 
bered, vaguely to have heard that a 
horse is “nowhere”’ in a race with a 
lion. There rose in my heart a hot 
passionate anger with the men of the 
party, that they should have left me 
where such an encounter was possible. 
This anger was of service, as it les- 
sened the fear and steadied my nerves. 

Still the lion watched me with an in- 
vestigating gaze. He had not moved 
nor taken his eyes from mine, and I re- 
turned his look with interest, feeling in- 
stinctively, that if I turned away he 
would be upon me. The tail was mov- 
ing faster and faster; I remembered 
watching my pet kitten with her prey, 
and knew too well what this increase 
of activity portended. There came 
the thought that perhaps he might pre- 
fer Pronto and spare me, but I loved 
my little horse dearly, and safety at 
this price did not tempt me. 

Suddenly I was aware of another 
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sound than the cooing of doves, the cry 
of the quail, or loudest of all, the beat- 
ings of my own frightened heart. I 
listened eagerly, gazing all the time, 
half fascinated, into the green depths 
of those wonderful eyes. Again came 
the sound, and nearer now. Was it— 
O, it was—the bay of the hounds! 
Always melody in my ears, but never 
before so heavenly sweet. 

They drew nearer, and my foe heard 
them too. He lifted his head, snuffed 
the air, gave a low roar, so like sounds 
I had heard in a menagerie, and 
bounded off into the brush,—just as 
the whole pack flung themselves tu- 
multously down the hill, passed me by 
unheeding, and were on in pursuit of the 
flying game. 

O, those blessed, blessed dogs! 
Could I ever be angry or impatient 
with them again, do what they would? 
Though they should dirty my fresh 
dress with their ungainly gambols, or 
eat up the carefully baked fruit-cake,— 
Dick’s feat only the night before last, 
and how provoked I was with him. He 
should have fruit cake for the rest of 
his days if he liked. 

I had slipped from the saddle, literal- 
ly too faint to keep my seat, and found 
myself with arms around Pronto’s 
neck, face buried in his mane, sobbing 
softly and feeling thankful, O so thank- 
ful, for my escape. With a clatter of 


hoofs the Master and his friends came 
down the road and drew up beside me. 
They had heard and seen nothing of 
the lion, and as I faltered out my story, 
were truly horrified at the depth of 
my peril. 


But I would not allow them 
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to delay, as I feared for the precious 
hounds, should the dreadful animal come 
to bay, so all but one hurried on, and 
after I had become myself again, my 
escort and I followed, anxiety for the 
dogs not allowing us to remain behind. 

Before we came up with them we 
heard the clamorous noise, showing the 
game was treed, then the crack of a 
rifle, and we came in sight in time to 
see my late foe fall to the earth dead. 
The dogs flung themselves upon the 
body and snarled and struggled for a 
time, but they would not hang long to 
game they did not at least help to kill. 
I looked eagerly around; they were all 
there unhurt, and the Master, reading 
my thoughts, said there was no com- 
bat, the lion taking refuge in a tree as 
the hunters arrived, so the dogs were 
saved. When measured the lion proved 
to be about ten feet long, standing a 
little lower than an English mastiff, 
with a weight of about three hundred 
pounds. The coler was a slate gray 
on the back, merging to drabish white 
beneath. It was a male and much re- 
sembled the African lioness, not having 
the heavy mane of its brethren of the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

Of course I and Pronto were heroes 
to be praised and petted for the next 
day or two. I had received a shock 
from which it took a few days to re- 
cover, then I was again ready to hunt; 
but felt wonderfully satisfied with a 
wild cat, a fox, or even a coon hunt, 
having little desire for larger game. 
One thing I firmly resolved, never 
again to be left alone in the wild foot- 
hills of Southern California. 

Helen Elliott Bandini. 
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THE Nebula of Orion is the largest 
f all the nebulz and it has a long 
history. It was first discovered by 
Cysat of Luzern in 1618 and it has 
been the object of attentive scrutiny by 
observers from that time to this. A 
list of the more important publications 
relating to this nebula, which I com- 
piled in 1877, contains nearly 150 sep- 
arate entries, exclusive of 39 original 
drawings made at different times and 
places, and there have been many pub- 
lications since that time. Some of these 
drawings have been the work of years. 
All this labor has not been thrown 
away. The nebula is now so well 
known that no change of any impor- 
tance could occur in its brighter central 
portions without quick detection. 

Sir William Herschel stated the ob- 
ject of Astronomy to be —“‘to find out 
the Construction of the Heavens.”’ 
This can only be accomplished by per- 
sistent, intelligent, and minute study 
of special objects, till it is determined 
whether these objects are or not subject 
to change. ff they are not, then one 
more significant fact is acquired, which 
will have its due importance in any 
veneralizations from the results of ob- 
servation. If, on the other hand, 
changes are detected, we are one step 
nearer the desired knowledge; the next 
step is to determine how these changes 
occur; and the next is to inquire why 
they take place. 

A century ago the chief task of the 
astronomer may be said to have been 
the accumulation of celestial statistics. 
When Sir William Herschel began the 
observation of nebule there were 
barely a hundred of these objects 
His “sweeps” brought the 
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number up to 2,500 by 1802. His 
son and successor, Sir John Herschel, 
together with a few other observers, 
had discovered more than 5,000 by 
1864. The latest catalogue, 1888, 
enumerates no less than 7,840, and new 
objects are constantly being found. 

It is clear that real advances in this 
direction are now to be sought in pa- 
tient investigations of the nature of 
single nebulz rather than in additions 
to the number of recorded objects. It 
would not be a long task with the 
Great Telescope at Mount Hamilton to 
add a thousand new nebule to the 
list. But what we more especially 
need to determine is the nature of 
some one of these mysterious objects. 

As a basis for such studies it was 
necessary, until recently, to make 
careful maps of the stars that are 
scattered over the field of view, by 
laboriously measuring their differences 
of longitude and latitude, and by sub- 
sequently platting each star in its true 
position and magnitude; and then to 
draw the nebula as accurately as possi- 
ble by utilizing the configurations of 
the stars to fix the directions of 
the nebulous wisps and masses. It 
was in this way that Lord Rosse, 
Bond, Schmidt, Lassell, and others, 
made their admirable drawings, spend- 
ing years in the task. 

Attempts were made to photograph 
the nebulz, but it was early seen that 
very long exposures would be neces- 
sary to success. With the “wet” pho- 
tographic plates of only a few years ago 
very long exposures were impracticable. 
It was only after the introduction of 
the very sensitive dry plates that Doc- 
tor Henry Draper in 1880, 1881, and 
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1882, succeeded in obtaining nebular 
photographs. Since that time this 
method of observation has superseded 
all others, at least for the brighter neb- 
ula. The nebula of Orion in particular 
has been photographically studied by 
Messrs. Common and Roberts of Eng- 
land; the Messrs. Henry of Paris; Pro- 
fessor Pickering at. Harvard College 
Observatory ; and also during 1890 and 
1891 at the Lick Observatory. 

We have made negatives with all ex- 
posure-times from five to ten min- 
utes up to three hours and a quarter. 
The shortest exposures show all the 
fairly bright stars and only the very 
brightest parts of the nebulosity, while 
the longest exposures show far more of 
the outlying nebulosity, but are much 
too long for the central nebulous parts 
and for the brighter stars. In fact, the 
very brightest stars on the plate would 
be over-exposed in five seconds and as 
the exposure is prolonged their images 
continue to grow larger and larger by 
a kind of photographic spreading or ir- 


radiation, until these images seriously 
interfere with the picture of the adja- 


cent nebulous parts. The effect will 
be at once evident by examining the 
engraving. The very center of the 
nebula consists of four stars, but their 
images have spread so as to make a 
single blur. As a compromise, I have 
selected a plate for reproduction, which 
was exposed (on November 9g, 1890) 
for 58% minutes. In this plate the 
bright stars are so large as to be quite 
troublesome, but the exposure is not 
yet long enough to show more than the 
brighter parts of the nebula. The plate 
is by no means satisfactory, but it is 
not easy to obtain a better reproduction 
of the original. 

The critical situation of these four 
stars (the trapezium of Orion) in the 
very center of this bright nebula made 
it almost certain that they were physi- 
cally connected with the nebula,—a 
real part of it. Recent spectroscopic 
observations by Doctor and Mrs. Hug- 
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gins have removed all doubt on this 
point. The four central stars and the 
nebula form one system. ‘They are at 
the same distance from the earth. No 
doubt many, indeed most, of the stars 
in the immediate vicinity of the nebula 
are also’connected with it. But if we 
select some one particular star and in- 
quire whether this one forms an integral 
part of the group, it will not be possible 
to give a definite answer. It may be 
on the hither or the farther side of the 
nebula and only accidentally projected 
upon it. 

If the stars and nebula are connected, 
there is a hope of determining the par- 
allax—the distance—and measures 
made upon these very photographs are 
admirably suited for the purpose. Spec- 
troscopic observations by Professor Kee- 
ler at the Lick Observatory have deter- 
mined the rate at which the nebula is 
moving away from the Earth to be about 
ten miles per second. Most if not all 
of this motion is due to the motion of 
the solar system through space. When 
this latter motion has been well deter- 
mined, it can be applied to the relative 
motion of earth and nebula, and the 
remainder will be the true motion of the 
nebula itself through space, which in 
any event is sure to be quite small. 

An examination of the engraving 
will show the principal features of the 
nebula and any long description of 
them is unnecessary. For the purpose 
of directing attention to certain par- 
ticularities, it is necessary however to 
give a little attention to the nomencla- 
ture of the brighter regions. The trape- 
zium of four stars occupies the very cen- 
ter of the nebulosity. The three bright 
stars in a row point to one edge of the 
central region, which edge was called 
by Herschel the Fyrons. Its general 
direction is southeast and northwest. 
At its southern end it meets another 
edge called the Occiput, whose direc- 
tion is nearly at right angles to the 
Frons. A little examination will show 
that all the central region, bounded by 
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the Frons and Occiput, is divided into 
separate flocculent masses of irregular 
shapes and of varying brightness. 
These masses are separated from each 
other by darker channels. During a 
number of years I measured the rela- 
tive brightness of these masses, using 
the great equatorial at Washington, and 
my observations showed plainly that 
while the masses kept their forms and 
positions they varied in brightness. 
An examination of all the published 
drawings of the nebula showed the 
same thing to have occurred in the 
past. In particular the bright mass 
that is situated in the angle where the 
Irons and Occiput join has certainly 
been subject to considerable variations 
in brilliancy during the years 1824 to 
i881. Many of the smaller stars and 
smaller nebulous masses are variable in 
their light. I was myself witness to 
the appearance of an entirely new neb- 
ulous mass of small dimensions which 
is very plainly shown on the original, 
but which is not to be seen on the 
large plate. The small figure shows its 
situation exactly where I have inserted 
the letter 4. 


Oo ° 


Now, I say that from 1874 until Jan- 
uary 1878 this mass (%) was not visible 
in the great equatorial at Washington; 
and that from 1878 to 1881 it grew 
brighter and larger. I have not had an 
opportunity to see it again with the 
Washington telescope, but from 1888 
to 1892 it has been very easily seen with 
the Lick telescope, and it is on all our 
photographs which show this region at all. 
If | had myself contrived the evidence of 
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change in the nebula I would have made 
it a little easier to find and considerably 
more prominent when found. But it 
could not be any more certain than the 
evidence we now have; and this little 
nebulous mass is just as useful for its 
purpose as a whole galaxy would be. 
It shows conclusively that changes of 
brightness are actually going on in this 
nebula, and probably therefore in other 
nebulz. 

We have then to take the next step 
and to determine how they occur, and 
for this purpose no method could be 
more admirable and simple than pho- 
tography. Nothing could be more im- 
partial than a photographic plate, and 
a series of such plates extending over 
a few years will answer a flood of ques- 
tions. I therefore look on pictures such 
as the present one as most efficient 
means of future research and not merely 
as a convenient record of our present 
knowledge. 

The engraving does not give enough 
of the outlying faint nebulosity to allow 
me to point out its very interesting re- 
lations and its marvelous extent. The 
pictures secured by Professor Pickering 
and Mr. Roberts show continuous faint 
nebulosity extending over an area of 5° 
at least (5° is about the angular dis- 
tance between the two pointers to the 
Pole Star). Let us see what linear 
dimensions correspond to such an ex- 
tension. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the nebula of Orion is ex- 
ceedingly remote from us. But let us 
suppose that it is nearer than any fixed 
star and that it has a parallax as great as 
1°. This would imply that its distance 
from the Earth is 206,000 times 93,- 
000,000 miles (and we must remember 
that this is less than the distance of the 
nearest star). Five degrees extent at 
that distance would correspond to about 
18,000 times 93,000,000 miles; that is, 
to 18,000 times the empty distance 
that separates the Earth from the Sun. 
We have to try to conceive a contin- 
uous mass filling up a space whose least 
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possible dimensions are 18,000 times 
the distance from the Earth to the Sun, 
and whose actual dimensions are prob- 
able very much greater. It is evident 
that we have to do with a species of 
celestial Lodies to which our experi- 
ence in the solar system affords no 
parallel, and which our imagination to- 
tally fails to conceive. 

These immense extents of nebulous 
matter furnish the raw material from 
which worlds are made. The central 
and brighter regions seem to be much 
farther advanced in their evolution than 
the gauzy spiral veils that spring from 
them. Our study must be chiefly di- 
rected to these central regions for the 
present, in order that we may have 
some analogies for a basis of reasoning 
or even of speculation. If we try to 
embrace in one view the whole range 
of Nature from a solid, worn-out body 
like the Moon to this nebulous world- 
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stuff, the imagination fails to compass 
the whole. But step by step it is pos- 
sible to advance. The relationship of 
the Moon to the Earth, of the Earth to 
a planet like Jupiter, of Jupiter to the 
Sun, of the Sun to the stars, of the 
stars of the trapezium to the bright 
flocculent condensing masses of the cen- 
tral nebula, of these masses to their 
fainter outliers, of the outliers to the filmy 
nebulous mist beyond,— all these steps 
can be studied one by one. The more 
they are studied the more certain it be- 
comes that all these parts are but terms 
in a vast series whose extremes em- 
brace the entire Universe. To unravel 
the tangled skein of their physical rela- 
tionships is the problem of modern 
Astronomy; and of all known celestial 
objects that one which seems best 
worth prolonged investigation is the 
Nebula of Orion,—the greatest and 
the most beautiful of its class. 
Edward S. Holden. 
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THE frequency with which the le- 
gend, ‘“ Information Wanted,” met the 
gaze of those who were assisting at 
California’s great awakening, is scarcely 
likely ever to be forgotten by those 
sturdy empire builders; for turn which 
way they might those prayerful words 
were persistently claiming their atten- 
tion. 

They saw them on the trees beside 
the but recently blazed trail; they met 
them awaiting their arrival at each way- 
side stopping place; no express or post- 
office found they so obscure that its 
rough walls were not papered with 


them, quite often to the exclusion of all 
other reading matter; while they not 
infrequently saw them hold their own 
full separate columns in the newspapers 


of those days; 
State soon became literally placarded 
with them from end to end, yet each 
incoming steamer continued to add 
fresh recruits by the hundred to their 
ranks. 

The most trying duties performed by 
the postmasters of that period,—and 
in this I speak by the card,— were such 
as the Department took no cognizance 
of, they being purely gratuitous; for 
the ways in which one might become 
“lost” in those stirring times were 
far more numerous than the fun-loving 
crowds, hastening hither and thither in 
gay mood over the land of gold, had 
ever once suspected; and strange in- 
deed would it have been had not many 
of the thoughtless ones fallen by the 
wayside. 

Then mother, wife, or sister, well 
nigh wearied to the death by suspense, 
must needs speed a messenger to that 
far-away land in quest of tidings from 
the long silent ones. Just one little 
crumb of comfort was all they usually 
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pleaded for. Will and Rob were good, 
kind boys at heart, even though in- 
clined at times to be a trifle wild. 
Quite likely it was only ill success that 
caused them so long to delay writing 
home, but it would be so comforting to 
be assured of this; therefore, and with- 
out letting their loved ones know of 
these their inquiries, would not the P. 
M. kindly aid them in their quest? If 
money were needed, either for himself 
or them, he had only to name the sum 
and the first return mail would bring it 
to him. And soon through many tear- 
stained pages of mingled description 
and entreaty, the unwritten words be- 
tween the lines generally holding the 
leading place in the reader’s thoughts. 

At long intervals it so chanced that 
the postmaster cou/d send back tidings 
that yielded him the greatest pleasure 
in the writing; most often, however, he 
had no single word of reply, either good 
or bad, to send. Then again, some- 
times he knew all, that all a world too 
much; and sorely perplexed he would 
hold long, unsatisfactory communions 
with himself as to his proper course, 
until, finding that Kindness and Cruelty 
were continually changing sides in the 
argument, he would at last turn to his 
heart for counsel and accept its decision 
as final. Better that the hoping, pray- 
ing, and listening, for the coming of a 
footfall that was destined never to sound 
on earth should continue to the end 
than that the least glimmering of the 
soul-crushing truth should find its way 


‘to those lonely homes. 


It is with the history, or as much 
thereof as is likely ever to be written, 
of one of the “‘ missing ” ones of some 
forty years ago, that my story princi- 
pally concerns itself—of a man whose 
life, on two widely separated occasions, 
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(measuring time by the events it com- 
passed,) was closely interwoven with 
my own; but whose true name I never 
once heard spoken, nor did I ever hold 
the least clew as to whereaways in 
our wide land, his childhood’s home had 
been. 


When crossing the plains in the early 
'50’s, we had as member of our compa- 
ny an eccentric character, who for rea- 
sons known only to himself withheld 
his name from us. “I ’most forget 
what my last chums called me,” he 
said laughingly to the captain of our 
train. ‘Any secondhand name you 
have kicking around unclaimed will 
suit me well enough,” he had added. 
Within the hour, some one addressed 
him familiarly as “ Uncle,” another, less 
respectful, saluted him as “ Dad”; and 
as he seemed entirely content with 


either name, the captain gave him both 
to designate him on the roll; there- 
after, only as “Uncle Dad” was he 


known to us. 

That there was a screw loose in his 
mental make-up soon became apparent 
to us all. At one hour, the innocence 
and simplicity of a child would rule his 
speech and actions, the next he would 
easily prove himself more than a match 
for the keenest wits amongst us, his 
aptness at repartee at such times being 
quite phenomenal; and as his moods 
were as variable as the wind, we soon 
came to experience some measure of 
surprise from nearly everything he said 
or did. 

One trifling incident shall- find place 
here to illustrate this trait of his. 

Two months or more after our final 
westward start had been made, he with 
two companions one day reached the 
emigrant road about noon, after for 
several hours ranging through the foot- 
hills in search of game; and on learn- 
ing from some fellow-pilgrims that our 
train was but a short distance ahead, 
they concluded to try by some lively 
walking to overtake it before its usual 
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midday halt had come to end; and so 
they forged ahead at an honest five mile 
gait. 

Presently from the wayside rang out 
a voice, addressed to them with frontier 
freedom, “‘ Let up on that, boys, let up; 
you can’t make the Cascade Range be- 
fore sunset.”’ And while yet the echo 
of his words was sounding, Uncle Dad's 
rejoinder was on its way back to him. 
‘May be not, stranger,” he called out 
pleasantly, “but that was our calcula- 
tion when after a late breakfast we 
swam the Missouri at St. Joe’s this 
morning.” 

He was an exceedingly profane man, 
and yet his oaths did not shock us as 
they must certainly have done had we 
rot fully realized that the words stood 
for nothing with him, but were mere 
empty sounds; and as he seemed never 
to use exactly the same form of expres- 
sion more than the once, our attention 
would be so fully taken up with noting 
the fantastic variations he was ever in- 
troducing in his wayward speech, that 
the words themselves soon almost lost 
all significance to us also. 

On a certain occasion which 
presents itself to my mind in this con- 
nection, one of our number, in a fool- 
hardy freak to be the first for that sea- 
son to pass through the Devil’s Gate on 
the Sweetwater, met with a sad acci- 
dent; and Uncle Dad, whose skill in 
this line was unquestioned, volunteered 
to dress the mangled limb. While he 
performed this task the air in the tent 
became fairly lurid with the pyrotechnic 
verbal display he was indulging in, and 
it impressed us as something really 
marvelous that so many wondrous and 
unique combinations could be formed 
from the few only too familiar notes he 
struck. 

Later, the sufferer told me he heard 
nothing of this, and indeed almost lost 
sight of self through watching Uncle 
Dad’s face the while he was bending 
over him. “For,” said he, “tears that 
I knew to be tears of purest sympathy 


now 
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were blinding him continually; and as 
for his touch, it was from first to last, 
the touch of a woman.” 

War, Pestilence, and Famine, in the 
form of Indians, cholera, and alarm- 
ing shortness of rations, fell to our lot, 
and while passing through these and 
other trying ordeals, Uncle Dad gave 
us abundant proof that there was at 
least no element of the shirk in his com- 
position. Tireless and uncomplaining, 
he was at all hours of the day or night 
at the precise spot where his willing 
services could be the most effectively ren- 
dered, and thus it was that his oddities 
and unpleasant traits ceased to hold im- 
portant place in our minds through our 
constant contemplation of the man our 
trials had revealed to us in him. 

It goes for far more than words can 
express, on a perilous journey like that 
we were then making, this habit of al- 
ways standing, as did he, just where the 
greatest danger threatened. In sick- 
ness and in trouble we always knew 
exactly where to find him. His uncon- 
sidered speech might be taking wild and 
uncanny flights, but he the while was 
invariably lifting on the heaviest end. 

It was therefore with feelings of real 
regret that we parted with him at Soda 
Springs near Fort Hall, he striking off 
southerly with a California team while 
the rest of us circled away tothe north, 
our destination being Oregon City; for 
we had come to consider him as much 
more than a mere passing acquaintance, 
and we imagined our parting was likely 
to prove a final one. 


Three years later on my advent into 
a thriving mining camp in Calaveras 
County, California, the first face to claim 
my attention was that of my tried and 
ever found true companion of the plains. 
Carried away by the pleasure of the 
unexpected meeting, I sprang towards 
him and grasped his hand, calling out as 
[ did so in a manner so boisterous as to 
draw upon myself the attention of all 
the bystanders: “ Uncle Dad,as large 
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as life! 
indeed!” 

But no least gleam of recognition 
gave me greeting, as in a hesitating 
manner he responded feebly to my 
hearty hand grip, and in the place of 
the riotous outburst of gladness I had 
good reason for expecting from him 
over the encounter, I was listening to 
these words, spoken calmly and without 
a trace of emotion, “ My name is Jingo, 
— what is yours?”’ 

And yet I absolutely Avew that I 
had made no mistake as to his identity ; 
equally as reasonable, I felt certain, to 
question that of the sun in the heavens 
at noonday, or of the beautiful snow- 
capped range on the east, which was at 
the moment taking on gorgeous tinting 
through the sun’s farewell caress just 
then lingering upon it. But my per- 
plexity was greatly intensified by the 
kindly imparted information of a wit- 
ness to this scene, the stranger saying 
to me,— , 

“This is our messenger boy, Jingo; 
and any of us stand ready to guarantee 
his faithful performance of whatever er- 
rand you may send him on.” 

An explanation of the mystery, that 
puzzled me so greatly at the first, soon 
came to reward my searching inquiry. 

Admission to the hospital in a neigh- 
boring county was one day given to an 
unknown man who had been found well 
up in the foothills, delirious with fever 
and terribly emaciated through expos- 
ure and privations; and although con- 
valescence came at last in the wake of 
careful nursing, it could scarcely be said 
with entire truthfulness that conscious- 
ness ever returned, for all that had gone 
before in his forty years at least of act- 
ive life remained a total blank to him. 

Through a marked resemblance he 
bore to a prominent politician of that 
era, he was given the name of Govern- 
or, and the idlers of the town passed 
many a pleasant hour, to his evident 
enjoyment also, in exchanging pleas- 
antries with “Gov.” 


Well, this is a glorious treat 
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It was difficult for me to credit the 
statement when it was first made to 


me, that no improper word was now 


ever uttered by my rediscovered friend. 
Under the pressure of great excitement 
or in attempt to emphasize strongly 
some statement he was making he would 
occasionally exclaim, “ By jingo!”’ and 
in so emphatic a manner as to furnish 
much food for merriment to all his lis- 
teners; only this and nothing more. 
Thus it came about that he one day re- 
ceived a note from some one needing 
his services, addressed “B. Jingo, Esq.,” 
and so was rechristened. He evinced 
as much delight over his new title as 
would a child in the possession of some 
new and wondrous toy. 

Then the time came when he did not 
show up at the hospital, which he had 
been allowed to consider his headquar- 
ters by acquired right; and much un- 
easiness was felt over his disappearance, 
until the stage driver, whose route skirt- 
ed the foothills, brought back tidings of 
him. It must have been that some lin- 
gering echo of his childhood’s teachings 
had at last, after all these years, made 
itself heard to him, and spurred him on 
to action; for after a lonely tramp of 
thirty hours’ duration, he made his ap- 
pearance soon after sunrise in the min- 
ing town where I found him several 
months later. He was travel-stained 
and almost exhausted, and yet radiant- 
ly happy; grasping the hand of each 
one he met as though he felt quite sure 
of receiving a kindly welcome from 
them all,—as in truth he did, not once 
meeting with repulse, for his-name and 
condition were no secret there, over 
and over, with scarcely the variation 
of a single word, he told of his adven- 
tures in this fashion, in gleeful, tri- 
umphant tone:— ° 

“They never let me know this place 
was here, but I found it all myself; and 
the way of it was, in my dream I heard 
a sweet, gentle voice singing, ‘Over the 
river, Jingo, over the river; your home 
is over the river’; so I slipped away in 
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the dark and ran miles and miles till I 
came to the river. And then I could 
not find the boat, and the waters were 
cold and angry, but it would never do, 
you know, for a man to turn back when 
he was really on his way home; so I 
plunged in and fought my way across 
and here I am, safe at home at last!” 

Little wonder he could not find the 
boat, for not that alone but likewise the 
ferry house, located nearly forty feet 
above low water mark, had been swept 
away only a few hours before he reached 
there by those “cold and angry waters,” 
to be finally stranded on the distant 
San Joaquin plains. 

So the boys from “over the river ” 
promptly sent word back to the county 
seat that they had adopted Jingo and 
would care for him in the future,— add- 
ing with good natured emphasis, which 
however was more than half earnest, 
that if needs were they would resort to 
force of arms to retain him with them 
as long as he desired to stay; believing 
that any one, sane or otherwise, who 
would breast the waters of the Stanis- 
laus in the manner he had done, merely 
that he might be with them, should ever 
after rest secure in the fullest freedom 
and hospitality of their camp. 

There seemed to be a sort of con- 
tagion in his enjoyment over what he 
evidently believed to be a deeply 
planned and skillfully executed escape 
from a hopeless imprisonment. Men 
that one would hardly have expected to 
show him much if any consideration 
not only found time to listen with at 
least a pretense of interest to all he had 
to say, but humoring his ever changing 
whims, they were careful to give him 
cheery and appropriate replies to his 
sometimes wild —though always gentle 
—harangues. Nor did they forget, 
while opening out their hearts to him 
in this kindly manner, to open wide 
their purses also, that his simple needs 
should be most liberally supplied. 

Soon noticing that he was at his 
happiest when making returns — slight 
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or only fancied as the case might be — 
for the kindness extended to him, they 
fell into the way of sending him on er- 
rands, which were sometimes objectless 
otherwise than to occupy his time. 
And as he attached no value at all to 
money, scarcely seeming to realize its 
use, there was no other course left open 
to them but to keep constant watch 
upon him that he might lack for noth- 
ing essential to his comfort. The mys- 
tery of why the provisions in his larder 
never ran short, draw on them as he 
might, probably did not impress him as 
a mystery at all; for I think that after 
the manner of a child he took it as a 
matter of course that he had but to put 
forth his hand to find what the hour 
demanded. On one occasion however 
some disarrangement in his cabin 
wrought by one of its surreptitious vis- 
itors awakened the liveliest alarm in his 
breast, and after trying various expe- 
dients we almost despaired of inducing 
him to re-enter his now haunted home. 

As a last resort I purchased a large 
padlock, and marshaling quite 4 strong 
array of men as his bodyguard, we 
marched with him to the cabin, where 
our blacksmith with the aid of immense 
staples and a section of heavy log chain, 
soon made the door proof, in poor Jingo’s 
eyes, against all invaders of whatever 
nature; and thus the terror phantom 
which was controlling him received its 
guietus. Thereafter on our regular 
visits we gained admission to his cabin 
in a moment by removing a few tacks 
from the hinges on which the door 
swung, which consisted of a couple of 
strips of leather cut from an ancient 
boot leg; but Jingo felt secure, for no 
one tampered with the lock, and was not 
its key always in his possession ? 

Near by there lived our woodsawyer 
and general utility man, a poor, sadly 
leformed creature, about whom little 
more was known than that he was of 
lrish birth, answered to the name of 
Teddy, and had by some means picked 
up a fairly good education. 
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Between these two a warm friend- 
ship sprang quickly into being, as if 
they had been sympathetically drawn 
towards each other through a sense of 
isolation from their fellows owing to 
their afflictions,— widely different in 
their natures though they were,—which 
fate or what you will had imposed upon 
them. Quite naturally, suspicions were 
at first aroused that “Teddy, the 
Miser,” as he had been named,— for 
though slaving early and late and re- 
ceiving fairly good pay, he yet denied 
himself the commonest comforts of life, 
—was acting through interested mo- 
tives and taking advantage of his neigh- 
bor’s generosity. But to the surprise 
of all, the sharp watch put upon him re- 
vealed the fact that Jingo, not Teddy, 
was the real gainer by their intimacy, 
and that he would have tripped much 
oftener than he did in his newly as- 
sumed duties had not Teddy’s timely 
counsel and assistance guided him 
around or helped him over numerous 
stumbling blocks. 

So this oddly mated pair plodded 
along pleasantly side by side, the life 
of each brightened by the other’s com- 
pany, and Jingo also now and again 
found a way greatly to lighten his 
neighbor’s burden; for his arm soon be- 
came as muscular as was Uncle Dad’s 
on the plains, and as ready at all times 
was he as then to have it serve a friend. 

Several times I caught myself study- 
ing his condition and speculating on 
the probability of his ever regaining his 
mental eqilibrium, with an interest en- 
tirely separate and distinct from that 
which I had in his welfare through our 
former close companionship. Certain 
it is that momentary gleams of intelli- 
gence, their brightness seeming quite 
marvelous coming from him, more than 
once startled me into believing that en- 
franchisement for his long imprisoned 
mind was surely about to ensue. As if 
the dense walls builded so mysteriously 
round about his soul, their foundations, 
we feared, cemented in the blood of 
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some dark crime, were crumbling away 
before the attacks of blessed, beneficent 
Mother Nature, who is ever striving to 
heal the wounds inflicted by Father 
Time upon her children, and to free 
them from the effects of his rough buf- 
fetings. 

I vividly recall the commotion he 
created one evening as he came run- 
ning swiftly down the street, not look- 
ing either to the right hand or to the 
left, but making direct to the building 
in which the Masons were at that hour 
holding their regular meeting; and how 
amazement seized upon us outsiders 
when we noticed that he found prompt, 
almost instant admission there. I have 
never sought clew to the combination 
that guards the approaches to their 
temples, but the secret proved to have 
been safely stored away against an hour 
of urgent need, in some cobwebbed cor- 
ner of this poor creature’s brain; for not 
only did he easily prove his right to be 
there with them, but if unhindered re- 
port spoke truly he also proved that he 
had at least once held the right to say 
to the very highest there in authority, 
«Sit thou at my feet.” 

This errand was purely one of mer- 
cy. Well up in the hills he had chanced 
upon a hunter’s cabin, its occupant 
stricken down days before with sick- 
ness, and powerless to help himself. I 
need not care to know how he ascer- 
tained where most appropriately to ap- 
ply for prompt assistance combined 
with brotherly cheer; only this I know, 
that much sooner than the sufferer had 
dared to hope, the sound of swift gal- 
loping horses coming nearer and nearer 
told him that Jingo’s whispered promise 
had been faithfully kept. 

He never again made sign, but kept 
his own separate path to the end. 
None the less, eyes more watchful than 
ours had ever been were thereafter 
constantly upon him, and thus his 
rough, lonely walk was made as pleas- 
ant and easy to his feet as could be 
brought about by unremitting kindness. 
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It seemed to me the right thing that 
thus much concerning him should first 
find place here as needful introduction 
to a strange, weird happening in which 
he took the leading part, and also that 
whosoever reads might better under- 
stand our feelings when we saw our 
poor stricken follower forge suddenly to 
the front and become our leader; for a 
full hour holding a crowd of earnest, 
angry men in check, (a lawless mob 
some would prefer to term these gath- 
erings,) and having them do his bidding 
to the letter; receiving from their hands 
a life then and there decreed by them 
to be justly forfeited, for the mere ask- 
ing, to be disposed of at his pleasure; 
while dangerously rough-natured and 
still rougher appearing men, intent only 
upon letting no word of his escape 
them, made not the least effort to con- 
ceal the tears coursing down their 


cheeks, for each one knew his neigh- 
bor’s sight was similarly dimmed. 

I, that evening, made one of the 
group that saw him approaching, evi- 


dently laboring under some unusual ex- 
citement; and I need scarcely add that 
our curiosity was sent up in an instant 
to its highest pitch when he tremblingly 
exclaimed :— 

“They both said I was never to tell, 
for if I did his blood would be on my 
hands; but I must, I must! For O, 
it’s wicked and cruel, and so hard on 
Teddy if I don’t. If I call it a dream 
it won’t be just like telling, will it? 
But first you must promise me there ‘ll 
be no blood!” 

Attaching no importance whatever to 
our promise, we promptly gave him the 
desired assurance; and when it became 
noised around that Jingo was present 
for the purpose of relating a new dream, 
a good-natured crowd quickly collected 
on the street beneath the stars, more 
than willing to be amused a little while 
by him for he had on several previous 
occasions entertained us briefly in this 
manner. 

As if urged on by a power in whose 
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keeping his own will counted as noth- 
ing, he began in a hesitating, tripping 
way, but soon his voice rang out strong 
and trumpet-like and his manner became 
defiant, while the nature of his revela- 
tions insured him a respectful hearing 
and a freedom from interruptions of any 
kind. 

He first spoke of the trail he was 
hastening over in his dream as being 
new and strange to him. What his 
errand or why he was there, he did not 
know, only that he was to waste no time 
on the way; and so at last he came to 
a wall so high, so very high, that the sun 
was resting on its top; a great blank 
wall with neither visible beginning nor 
end. 

Greatly perplexed, he looked back 
down the trail, and there saw two trav- 
elers approaching, one of whom finally 
proved to be our lawyer, dressed in his 
best; the other his good friend Teddy 
in his working clothes, “limping along 
behind the lawyer and taking all his 
dust of course.” 

These little shafts of his were great 
pets of ours, and he was ever letting them 
fly at unexpected moments, his aim 
most always excellent. But some of 
us noticed that the smile which circled 
around through the crowd skipped the 
lawyer’s face entirely; probably had he 
not been hemmed in somewhat closely 
just then, he would not have remained 
to hear more. 

He then told us of the lawyer’s rap- 
ping sharply on the wall with his gold- 
headed cane, as if indignant at there 
being no one in sight to receive him; 
how a great gate then instantly swung 
open and that he then knew right well 
where he was, for there stood Saint 
Peter with his keys, “ just as he looks in 
the picture Teddy kneels to every day 
in his cabin.” 

The lawyer was going to step right in, 
‘not waiting to be asked,” but recoiled 
suddenly ; for “ Lady Brown” just then 
appeared at the Saint’s side, “smiling 
ind happy, the wrinkles every one gone,” 
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and was saying to him familiarly, “O 
no, not that one, please, but the poor 
little crooked man standing behind him.” 

At which remark the Saint laughed 
out heartily and replied, “Did you 
really think, madam, that I was going 
to make such an awful blunder as that ?” 

And Jingo’s voice became almost in- 
audible through emotion as he con- 
tinued, “It was such good fun to see 
the Saint put out his hand and lead 
Teddy in, because I knew he had got 
done at last with all that everlasting 
sawing.” 

Having thus brought his characters 
together and face to face with his audi- 
ence, his object in so doing at once be- 
came apparent, more than usual meth- 
od in his madness showing in the act; 
for the Widow Brown, whom we all re- 
vered, now said her say, at the Saint’s 
solicitation. 

He first had her recount certain facts 
with which some of us were more or 
less familiar, our knowledge thereof 
supplying important points that found 
no place in his narrative; of her pur- 
chasing her home of the lawyer long 
before, and the steady closing up of the 
gap between the first and last payment, 
brought about entirely by her own ex- 
ertions; for hers was a courageous, in- 
dependent spirit and she would hoe her 
own row to the end, however willing and 
anxious those who best knew her were 
to lend a hand. 

Then suddenly there burst upon us in 
its fullness the unimagined infamy of 
this foul blot upon a great and honored 
profession; unsavory though his reputa- 
tion had been with us, we yet had not 
dreamed to what lower depths he would 
descend to gratify his greed for gain. 

The last hundred was fully due, and 
though no provision had been made for 
its payment yet the widow knew not 
one moment of uneasiness on that score, 
but went about her daily tasks with a 
glad song in her heart; for had not the 
lawyer, “bowing and smiling sweetly,”’ 
called several times to say that she was 
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to give the matter no single thought, as 
he did not need the money just then. 

Having thus completely thrown her 
off her guard and placed her in his 
power, as he believed, the lawyer visits 
her again, this time the picture of dis- 
tress and the bearer of ill news indeed. 
He was very sorry but there had been 
no help for it; brought to the verge of 
financial ruin by the unexpected closing 
down upon him of a heartless creditor, 
he had been compelled to assign his 
claim upon her; and the man would, he 
feared, prove a hard master, exacting 
his pound of flesh even to the balancing 
of a hair, for such was his nature; and 
Oh, he, the lawyer, was now completely 
prostrated with remorse and grief over 
having thoughtlessly and as a mere 
matter of form inserted that fatal clause 
in the agreement she had signed. 

At this the widow started with dread 
surprise, exclaiming, ‘That clause ! 
What clause ?”’ Andhe, why she must 
surely remember, for it is a matter of 
record; and it reads that if but one pay- 
ment defaulted even though only by the 
space of an hour, she was to forfeit all 
moneys paid and the cottage was at once 
to revert to him. 

She did not remember, simply be- 
cause she knew nothing of this; trusting 
entirely to his honor, she had signed 
without reading, and now like a wither- 
ing blast from the clouds the knowledge 
laid her senseless; reviving, she finds 
herself alone and heard a swift approach- 
ing footfall sounding just without — the 
new owner, coming to take possession ? 
Without doubt. ’ 

Not quite yet. This is Teddy, the 
cripple, the poor despised miser! who 
steps within and locks and bolts her 
door, then exclaims hastily, neither the 
words nor voice sounding in the least 
like his :— 

“ He’sa villain, and his tongue drips 
lies! 1 know his plans from his own 
lips and all that he said to you, for I 
stopped in the shade by his window to 
get a minute’s rest there.” 
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She heard that the lawyer’s tool was 
an escaped convict ; the leverage brought 
to bear upon him, the knowledge that 
a word from his employer would surely 
re-rivet his manacles for life, while the 
work laid out for him to do was pleasant 
and easy in its execution. It was only 
for him to present himself at Mrs. 
Brown’s home as the lawyer’s relent- 
less creditor, and demand instant pay- 
ment of the note he held; the request 
would not be acceded to, her purse being 
unprepared for such a draft upon it,— 
that matter had been carefully looked 
after— and then when he insisted upon 
immediate possession, as put down in 
the bond, one look at his face would be 
likely to decide her promptly to vacate 
the premises. 

In a fortnight or so, he, the lawyer, 
would openly and above board repur- 
chase the property and have it in readi- 
ness for the next customer,—an_ unpa- 
tented device of his by which, it seemed 
he had once before put much money in 
his purse. 

He had so arranged it with his bosom 
friend, the recorder, that the scheme 
would hold water nicely, while at the 
same time no one could possibly ad- 
vantage himself thereby to his detri- 
ment. And for attending to this mat- 
ters,—in which he did not care to have 
his own name appear,—and keeping 
his mouth tightly closed concerning it, 
his freedom should continue unjeopar- 
dized and he would also receive a hand- 
some remuneration. 

Bitter, torturing words these must 
have been for the dear old lady to listen 
to, for had she not many times extolled 
the lawyer’s unvarying kindness to her; 
but as luck would have it, her purse 
proved not quite empty, for after Teddy 
had poured out on her table his little 
hoard of silver, something more than 
sixty dollars, “that the great wrong 
should not win,’’ she resurrected from 
its hiding place sufficient coin of her 
own, and barely that, to make up the 
needed sum. And when, while yet the 
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clock was striking twelve, the lawyer’s 
emissary appeared and boldly spoke 
his well conned lesson, he much to his 
surprise received the money in full in 
exchange for the note. 

There came a time right soon there- 
after when his case, touching his part in 
this transaction, was being considered 
by the Vigilantes, but it was easily dis- 
posed of; for at first mention of his 
name the right hand of every man in 
the room was instantly upraised, each 
hand opened wide. Seeing which their 
captain, smiling as if well pleased, said: 
“ No one present cares to throw the first 
stone? It is well. His parting words 
to the widow place him above and be- 
yond our jurisdiction.” 
~ And yet he had only said, not forget- 
ting to remove his hat while speaking: 

‘“Madam, my hands ain’t clean. I 
don’t pretend they are. But this was 
too low and dirty a trick for even me to 
tackle willingly. He had the drop on 
me and drove me into it. And now 
I'll say, come of it what will, that I’m 
glad you had the money ready; I lose 
my pay, but all the same I’m glad! By 
the eternal, I’m glad, glad, glad!” 

Exactly how] ingo would have brought 
his dream to a close we had no means 
of knowing, for we had by this time 
heard quite enough. Action became 
the watchword of the hour in this little 
mining camp, not so very far away from 
the banks of the Stanislaus. 

On the part of the lawyer, you may 
be sure, he had been quick enough to 
see the danger signals flying in the form 
of angry glances cast upon him, shrewd 
enough also to avoid, if possible, bring- 
ing the catastrophe upon himself by 
any precipitate action; but when the 
coveted chance to slip away unobserved 
at last arrived, for which he had been 
keeping sharp lookout, he was in an- 
other minute groping around in his un- 
lit office securing certain compromising 
papers, which were to accompany him 
in his hurried midnight flight. 
Presently he bethought him to glance 
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abroad to make sure the coast continued 
clear, only to find that a man was pa- 
cing slowly to and fro in front of his 
office, his figure so distinctly outlined on 
the starlit sky that it could not be other- 
wise than that he fully recognized him. 

But he would quickly prove himself 
more than a match in cunning for that 
good-natured amateur policeman; there 
was the rear fence, high enough and 
strong enough, it is true, securely to 
wall in a horde of lunatics; but no one 
there knew him for a once noted athlete 
and that he could safely laugh at all 
such puny obstructions as that; a half 
hour’s clear start of his pursuers, and he 
asked for no better highway to freedom 
than the open country beyond. 

Cautiously removing his boots he 
made his way noiselessly to the rear 
door of his office, instantly to realize 
that his plans had been forestalled to 
his utter undoing. The measured tread 
of an unseen sentinel sounded distinctly 
only a few feet away. As well now to 
look the true facts in the face; he was 
a helpless, friendless prisoner, in the 
keeping of our ever dreaded Committee 
of Safety. 

He must have known that he was 
putting foot on treacherous ground when 
making this last venture, as even regu- 
lar juries in those days, at least in the 
mines, were never known to leave their 
seats in search of a verdict, in cases 
where wrong and indignity had been - 
put upon a woman; much less did the 
Vigilantes in such cases ever waste any 
time in looking up precedents to guide 
their actions. Their way was to rain 
down swift, sure blows upon the guilty 
ones; later the lawyers might fight it 
out between themselves, if they saw fit, 
and bring in such verdicts as their books 
gave sanction to. 

Nor could he have been unmindful of 
that day when Happy Sam, crushed 
almost out of all human semblance by 
a sliding bowlder in his claim, had been 
carried up the street towards the hotel; 
a sorry place though it was, as all de- 
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clared, for a man in his condition, with 
its chilling draughts and board parti- 
tions, which aggravated every sound 
but deadened not one, the best refuge, 
however, that could on the spur of the 
moment be found for him. And when 
in front of the widow’s cottage, a smile 
drove away the look of agony that had 
taken possession of poor Sam’s face, for 
the white-haired old lady was bending 
over him; and he could see that her 
little front gate was propped well back, 
and wide open too was her door, as was 
ever her heart to suffering. And he 
heard her saying in loving, motherly 
tones, “Gently, boys, gently; carry him 
into my front room; everything is 
ready for him there.” 

Quite likely he also remembered that 
time when word flew swiftly around 
that little Daisy Raymond had been 
stricken down with fever and was lying 
at death’s door. The first child born in 
the camp,she ; which was of itself enough 
to make her a pet with all the miners, 
even though she had not been, as she 
was, the most lovable little lass their 
eyes had ever looked upon since they 
left their far away homes. And at 
once the talk amongst them became, 
not as to how their claims prospered 
nor how they might best while away a 
spare hour in merry fashion, but only 
of how the hovering angel might be de- 
prived of his expected prey. 

Soon other news was on the wing 
causing the clouds to lift. The widow 
had closed her cottage, and equipped 
as for a journey had been seen making 
her way towards the gulch where Daisy 
was having her first great battle. Nor 
did later bulletins contradict the earlier, 
as they persist in doing nowadays, for 
sure enough, Mrs. Brown had gone 
there to stay and had taken full charge; 
and some advocated instantly loading 
up the anvil and starting thunderous 
peals to echoing, as if victory was the 
same thing as assured; and though wis- 
er counsels prevailed, the celebration 
went on all the same, if not in a man- 
ner that need be mentioned here. 
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Dangerous ground truly, lawyer; for 
at this moment the father of that same 
little Daisy is sitting in the upper room 
of yon building, but a short block away, 
freshly dipped ink glistening on his 
pen’s tip, for his is the hand that signs 
those fateful figures at the sight of 
which evil doers all slink away into 
hiding; and Happy Sam the while is 
standing sentinel at thy door. 

Meanwhile Jingo was proving to an 
attentive and singularly quiet audience 
that he had yet another story to tell 
well worthy of their hearing. 

It was of an Irish emigrant, who one 
day landed on our shores, here to spy 
out or rather to prepare a fitting home 
for the old mother, who was then to 
follow him. A tall, stalwart lad he,and 
in the full vigor of healthful manhood; 
but in less than a week there came a 
terrible fall from aladder; months later 
he emerged from the hospital just such 
another sad wreck as poor Teddy now 
presented. 

But the old lady living far away 
over the sea was never to hear a word 
of this, as the news would surely break 
her heart. In her dreams, either wak- 
ing or sleeping, she was ever to picture 
her boy as she had last seen him, when 
clinging high up on the mast, he had 
waved her adieu. 

It might so chance, however, that 
becoming impatient and thinking thus 
greatly to pleasure him, she would under 
the escort of a neighbor some day come 


upon him full suddenly, not having 
given the least warning. To guard 


against this, other miles without num- 
ber must be heaped up between them, 
behind which he would hide and work 
out his sad destiny. 

So he had followed the sun on and 
on, and season by season, till his feet 
pressed the bounds of our land. There 
both early and late, and with never a 
murmur, he wearily toiled with his saw- 
buck and saw, with only the one object 
at all times in view: every year when 
the old mother’s birthday came round, 
a letter must reach her containing a 
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present that would make her the envy 
of all her poor neighbors; for in her 
own words, the half of the money he 
sent her-would be more than enough, 
as even with that she could live like a 
queen. 

Jingo next repeated to us a portion 
of the contents of Teddy’s last letter to 
his mother, or as nearly as he could re- 
call what he had heard read; and while his 
auditors listened thereto as eagerly as 
if a lost word would be equivalent toa 
golden opportunity let slip, a multitude 
of regretful thoughts over their treat- 
ment of Teddy came thronging in upon 
them, the same being quite evenly dis- 
tributed. 

But we were not to conclude that be- 
cause his money had just been diverted 
from its intended course, our Teddy 
harbored despondency in his heart, or 
any of its relations. Hopeful and cour- 
ageous as ever, he had said to his friend 
that he had been wasting much good 
time in needless sleep, and that a few 
hours’ work each night would bring the 
money back in season for the annual 
remittance. 

Those of us that for several nights 
before had been much disturbed by the 
unseasonable sound of Teddy’s saw, 
now felt thankful that the verdict we 
had rendered against him had never 
been voiced in his presence. This 
feeling was intensified greatly by the 
faithful Jingo’s words as he continued 
pleadingly :-— 

‘“Maybe now it’s made plain, you 
won't toss rough words to him for the 
noise he’s making right now, down 
there back of the bake-shop; and I’m 
sure it would make him feel real gay 
and happy if instead of being cross, 
you 'd call out to him as you go by that 
as for the music of it you’d rather 
hear the screech of his saw when it 
strikes a dry knot than listen by the 
hour to a real boss angel with four- 
story wings playing ‘Home, Sweet 


llome’ on a harp of pure gold.” 
Not in the least is it to be wondered 
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at that his audience were nearly over- 


come with amazement upon hearing 
these words roll glibly from his lips; 
their only effect upon me, however, 
was instantly to transport me to a 
well remembered emigrant camp on 
the banks of the Green River. 

The camp fire made from wheels of 
abandoned wagons, again blazed up 
cheerily ; and now steps forward Uncle 
Dad, frying pan in hand, and dragging 
to one side a glowing, fiery hub more 
tarry than its fellows, he proceeded to 
cook our supper,a huge antelope steak 
supplemented by a hoarded morsel of 
musty bacon. When I offered to help, 
he merely replied: ‘ No, partner, you 
keep laying right there where you are. 
Honest division of labor is my motto. 
You killed the ‘lope, I'll cook and eat 
it; then, coupling it with the tumult 
going on in the pan, he used the ex- 
pression word for word that we had 
just been listening to. 


Much after the manner of a trapped 
hyena did the lawyer pace to and fro 
from front to rear windows of his cage 
for an hour or more; but the moment 
of escape that he was keeping such 
sharp lookout for came not. The men 
there on guard continued alert and vigi- 
lant; and as they made no advances 
towards holding a communication with 
him, he remained in the dark as to what 
action was being taken at headquarters 
in his case. 

The tomb-like silence of the camp, 
which had just been broken by the 
rumbling of the valley stage as it made 
its midnight start, again ruled the hour, 
when he was summoned to his door by 
Happy Sam, who said to him in a tone 
of voice singularly free from the least 
trace of emotion,— 

“ They will be here within ten min- 
utes.” 

Then, scarcely giving these porten- 
tous words time to burn their way to 
the lawyer’s terror benumbed conscious- 
ness, he continued,— 
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“A swift, long distance runner, by 
making direct shoot up over the hill, 
then down through the timber, might 
possibly overtake the stage at the Long 
Bridge, though not if he lost the frac- 
tion of a second on the way.” 

Well, well! this was infinitely better 
than the lawyer had dared hope for, 
though squaring exactly with his oft 
openly asserted belief that no man 
lived who was not amenable to the in- 


fluence of hidden dollars skillfully 
placed; though Happy Sam_ would 


have been the very last one whom he 
would have thought of approaching in 
his favorite way. But though ‘a frac- 
tion of a second” might mean contin- 
ued existence, he would yet drive as 
sharp a bargain as he dared, and so he 
hissed out cringingly:— 

“Yes, yes, Sam, but don’t bear down 
too heavy on me just because you have 
the chance. I’m a poor man, I swear 
it, whatever they say to the contrary. 
Try to put yourself in my place, please, 
then say how tnuch,—quick!” 

With an imprecation and a menace 
that sent him staggering back into the 
room, Happy Sam replied :-— 

‘Don’t ‘how much’ me, you hound! 
That poor soft-hearted fool, Jingo, 
brought this about through insisting a 
promise had been made him before he 
consented to speak; but, thank God, 
the ten minutes’ grace is nearly up 
by this time.” 

The next instant the lawyer darted 
out unchecked and sped away like the 
wind through the darkness. Up through 
the graveyard as the most . promising 
route for an unhindered run, over the 
high chaparral fence, a briery barrier 
never before surmounted by man or 
beast. The school boys told of this 
next day, having followed his trail for 
practice. Never an up-hill leap on rec- 
ord to equal the one he made over the 
miner’s big ditch, which crossed his 
way. Forward again, more than once 
on hands and knees, and up, still up, 
the way constantly growing steeper till 
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the crest of the hill was at last attained, 
and the first mile and a half had been 
scored with thaf precious fraction of a 
second not yet lost. 

The plunging down now, through 
heavy timber where the dense under- 
brush had not for some years known 
fire, was indeed trying and dangerous 
work; but Long Bridge was down there 
a mile away, and should the stage 
reach it before he did, his only chance 
was gone. 

O why had he not taken second 
thought? He might have known that 
Happy Sam was incorruptible. He 
was aware he would obey orders to the 
letter, however his own wishes and will 
rebelled, though anything but a safe 
man to tamper with. Then why had he 
so stupidly aroused the lion in his na- 
ture and stung it to fury by putting that 
mortal affront upon him? Offering that 
great laughing giant a bribe! Fool, 
fool, fool! 

He knew by intuition exactly what 
course Sam would most likely take (and 
in fact did take). He would remain at 
his post as though still guarding his 
prisoner, till the ten minute reprieve 
had fully expired; then, being off duty, 
he would take prompt action effectually 
to wipe out the insult put upon him; and 
his matchless woodcraft would spy him 
out wherever he sought hiding’. In the 
stage only might he find assured sanc- 
tuary, for it was a subject of public 
knowledge that Sam would recoil with 
horror under any and all circumstances 
from the mere thought even of ever 
crying ‘‘ Halt!’ to the sworn custodians 
of the United States mail. 

So downward he plunged at break- 
neck speed, now prone on the earth, 
the next second erect and leaping down- 
ward still more fiercely, his lungs work- 
ing the while like a blacksmith’s bellows, 
and yet he somehow managed as he ran 
to utter piercing screams, the like of 
which old Grapevine Gulch had never 
before re-echoed. 

For there was a sound in the air of a 
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screeching brake, of much grating and 
thumping and pounding of wheels, and 
of iron shod hoofs striking fire from flint. 
Who of old Calaveras does not remem- 
ber that most execrable approach to the 
bridge ?—a bit of road of which it was 
said that our roadmaster had surely 
never laid eyes on it, or he would not 
have let it remain so long precisely as 
the elements carved it. 

And was all this superhuman striving 
to prove of no avail? Surely so it 
seemed, for galloping feet were quickly 
playing a lively tune on resounding 
plank, the center of the bridge now re- 
sponds with a deeper bass, followed by 
a silence which could only mean that 
the horses had dashed away around the 
turn and adown that five-mile gentle 
slope which was ever to them like a 
merry playground. 

More, I imagine, through resistless 
inomentum than conscious effort, the 
fleeting man forged wildly ahead, and 
rushing upon the bridge, came full tilt 
upon the motionless stage,—to hear 
its driver, ‘‘ Old Honesty,” saying to 
him :— 

‘Tl promised Jingo to wait here for 
you three minutes, though he begged 
for five; climb inside, as I don’t care 
for company now. It’s pretty well 
packed already with chattering heathen, 
who seem to be on a first-class opium 
spree, but I reckon you won't mind a 
trifle of smoke.”’ 

Mind smoke, indeed! Nothe. The 
denser it is the better will it please him. 
And as the stage rolled on, the little 
brown men were wondering greatly 
what manner of creature this could be 
who had stretched himself out beneath 
their feet, and who seemed more than 
‘ontent to have them utilize his form as 
resting place for their wooden clogs. 

Precisely as here set down did the 
Jawyer pass from our midst and from 
my further knowledge. 


Thirty years later, business — still ‘in 
the search for gold but this time in the 
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form of fruit—caused me to revisit the 


scenes of these happenings. At the 
bridge I alighted from the stage and 
made inquiries of an idler there as to 
the shortest cut to T ’s Ranch; to 
which the man made answer: “There ’s 
a sort of a blind trail up this gulch that 
will save you miles over the road, but 
you 'll need wings, sure, if you take it; 
they all call it the Lawyer’s Run, but 
nobody seems to know why.” 


In light-hearted and triumphant mood 
over the rolling by of the clouds, Jingo 
slowly paced the now deserted main 
street of the camp, his thoughts doubt- 
less intent on a pleasant little matter of 
business, which had been wisely in- 
trusted to his care; and as he neared 
the Fandango, its proprietor suddenly 
confronted him from out a shadowed 
doorway, saying as he hurriedly pressed 
a coin into his hand:— 

“Slip it in with the other, old boy, 
and say nothing. I saltedit down some 
time ago for just some such chance as 
this and I am glad to get rid of it. The 
trouble is there ’s something on it that 
was n't there when it came from the 
mint. I reckon its owner carried it as 
a sort of a charm to keep him from go- 
ing crooked, but the scheme went back 
on him, for he brought the coin to me; 
but the thoughts of having it tossing 
around on my table somehow unsteadied 
my nerves a trifle.” 

As the next moment he re-entered 
his crowded den, he might well have 
been wondering whether his dupes 
gathered there would not certainly and 
with reason have. adjudged him insane, 
had they been told he had but just 
parted company with honest gold, only 
because the ghost of a long dead — sen- 
timent?—had found entrance to the 
secret chamber wherein his sadly cal- 
loused conscience had been securely 
hidden from the knowledge of his little 
world. 

No faintest whisper of the night’s 
varied happenings floated around to 
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where Teddy hour after hour resolute- 
ly plied his weary task; nor when at 
last utter exhaustion drove him to his 
cabin, day dawn not then being far 
away, and he went groping slowly to- 
wards his bunk,— candles at that time 
being to him a luxury,—did intuition 
give him the least hint that on his ta- 
ble was an imposing-looking document 
directed in clerkly hand to, 


4 


Chiwaid Johns a, CW. 


which in all essential particulars was to 
be to him much like a king’s full free 
pardon to a poor hopeless life prisoner. 
His hand, however, came in contact 
with it, and a light was now quickly 
burning, and with feelings to be left to 
the imagination he was reading the 
following missive, the direct, prompt 
outcome as it was of Jingo’s betrayal 
of his confidence :— 


SAINT PETER, GREETING, 
To his good friend Teddy:— 

First and foremost comes a Command and not an 
Entreaty, which I now lay upon you. 

Have done with this foolishness once and forever. 
No more of this night work, my lad! When the sun 
goes to bed, you must follow suit promptly, as all 
Christians should, and I know you for one; why 
it’s yourself I’ve heard say, and many and many’s 
the time, that ‘even a stone drag cannot stand ev- 
erything,” and yet you think you can, and you only 
poor weak flesh and blood. 

Now don’t harbor that fear for an instant; no, no, 
Teddy boy. Disappointment shall not come to the 
mother. When the day and the hour works round 
for the letter and money, the money and letter shall 
\h, you thought no one knew 
Why lad, 


she ’s not had a birthday, not one since you left her, 


be there in her lap. 


but poor Jingo, who never tells tales. 


but my messenger ’s stood at her elbow on purpose 
to bring me the fullest of news. To prove I’m not 
boasting I ‘ll tell of the very last one of them all. 
The neighbors all knew that the postman had been 
there, and they also knew well that the letter had 
come, for they kept sharp lookout all the morning; 
but she should have time to read it over and over 
and have her first good comforting cry out, all to 
herself, while they touched themselves up with this, 


that, and the other, trifle of finery; for the day had 
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become a sort of a holiday with themall. And ther 
they came dropping in one at a time, by chance as 
it were, each making a pretense of surprise when in- 
formed by the delighted old lady that the letter she 
held had just that morning arrived, and was fron 
her brave boy who lived in the far away land of th 
sunset, and who was now a great and rich man, 
Then, little by little, with but slight need to ques 
tion, at last they knew much that the letter con 
tained. How greatly he’d prospered in that won 
derful country where, instead of potatoes, they dug 
up pure gold; and where every one claimed him as 
good neighbor and friend, and the richest men there 
seldom passed him in silence. 
And she told of the beautiful castle he lived in, 
and it in the midst of the grandest of parks, whos« 
equal in size none in the Old Country had so much 
Of its thousands of 
trees, some a long walk around them and whose tops 
Of its dee 


as once seen in their dreams. 


hindered the clouds in their floatings. 
without number bounding hither and thither, some 
so tame they looked in at the window. Of the birds 
ever singing the sweetest of songs, by night just the 
same as by day, and of the rippling and dancing of 
snow water streams as they frolicked their way to the 
lowlands, as if glad they had pleasured her boy. 
I’m thinking, my lad, I need repeat no more; 
But 


this time you will see I know all. take ne 


alarm, I have not made mention for purpose of 
chiding; and you may as well have my opinion 
right now, as to wait till your hand is in mine. | 
honor you, Ted, for all this you have written th 
mother, and approve of it entirely. They may call 
it Deception with you, or worse namesif they please, 
but up here, knowing all, we don’t spell it that 
way. 

So with this I return you the money you lent 
such opportune momer to my friend, Mrs. Brown: 
if you chance to observe that I ve measured it back 
in true Scriptural style, you should know that what 
there is over is to stand for my thanks. 

One favor I'll ask of you now, before resting my 
blessing upon you. Stop in at the widow’s as soon 
as may be, and say to her that youve come by you 
own; that she owes you no single red cent; and if 
you should add whom this letter is from, perchance 
if her voice does n’t fail her she ‘Il answer you gay 
ly, ‘‘ Why, Teddy, I’ve heard from him too!” 


This, my good friend, with a great store of Love 


Scarcely knowing what he did he 
tremblingly removed its wrappings 
from a package that he now first 
caught sight of, then dropped upon his 
knees in an ecstacy of awe and won- 
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der. Right sure was Tecdy that he 
was indeed in heavenly keeping; no 
longer a groveler in a poor log cabin on 
a bleak hillside, for his home had been 
instantly transformed into a castle, 
grander and more wondrous than any 
the dear mother’s misguided imagin- 
ings had ever reared around about 
him. Gold lay there to his hand, but 
it was not the mere sight of this that 
thrilled him so unspeakably; for this 
was gold the like of which mortal eyes 
never before looked upon. No mint of 
earth’s ever put that magical impress 
upon a coin. For pendant from the 
eagle’s bill, and gently swaying to and 
fro, as it seemed to him, viewed 
through his tears, he gazed entranced 
upon a tiny, perfect cross. 

When a few minutes thereafter our 
vigilant night watchman came upon 
Jingo earnestly striving to coax a 
something probably intended for an 
Irish jig out of his untrained, rebellious 
legs, he wisely counseled him to post- 
pone further efforts in that direction 
until such time as he had obtained a 
few hours of much needed rest; to 
which Jingo made answer laughingly, 
“I’m on my way to Table Mountain 
now, to see the sun rise; when I’m 
real tired that always rests me best.” 

Though reminded that Table Moun- 
tain was a long seven miles away, he 
seemed not to hear, but continued:— 

“ Poor Schiedam, something told me 
about it; him you know who died yon- 
der in the street screaming and strug- 
gling, with all the men holding him 
down. What was it the doctor said 
killed him? Delicious Triangles? 
Well, he told me one day that the top 
of Table Mountain was as near to 
heaven as anybody in this camp would 
ever get, and ever since then I go up 
there often. And do you know I 
think it must be very near, for the 
noisiest noises in my head quiet down 
when I go there, and beautiful thoughts 
come to me, and I hear sweet voices 
singing restful songs; and I find things 
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up there, too, sometimes,” he added in 
a confidential whisper; ‘‘why, that is 
the very place where I found this last 
parable of mine that untangled all the 
terrible snarls.” 

The terrible snarls had not however 
been untangled many days, ere a re- 
port ran rapidly through the camp that 
some mishap had surely chanced to 
Jingo. Not only had he not been seen 
by any one that day, but on visiting 
his cabin it became evident that it had 
not been occupied the night before, and 
the general belief was that the poor fel- 
low must have fallen into some one of 
the many deserted mining shafts, which 
by this time dotted the hillsides of that 
region. 

Preparations were quickly made to 
examine carefully all such man traps in 
the vicinity of his cabin, in the hopes 
that he might yet be rescued alive, if 
not unharmed. Windlass ropes were 
pressed into service, pine torches flared, 
and no pecuniary reward could have 
enlisted in this service more earnest- 
ness of purpose than was aroused in 
the breasts of the searchers, through 
the more than respect they had come 
to feel for their poor faithful fellow trav- 
eler. 

Not speaking of my purpose and with 
my bull’s eye hidden beneath my coat, 
I struck out alone through the dark- 
ness, my destination being Table Moun- 
tain’s summit. As soon as I reached 
it, the wide echoing reports of my navy 
carried the news to camp of a success- 
ful search. 

At first it seemed to me inexpressi- 
bly dreary and uncanny up there, but 
that feeling quickly passed away, and 
one glance at his face convinced me 
that he had not found it so. Certain 
have I ever since been that he found 
it very near indeed; and O, the unim- 
aginable glory and splendor of the great 
sun-rising that had come at last to re- 
ward his patient watching. 

With no thoughts of the possible im- 
peachment of my manhood by the act, 
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I found myself while kneeling there by 
his side pressing my lips upon his cold 
white forehead, and this unvoiced apos- 
trophe was in my heart :— 

‘No longer a poor castaway thou, true 
comrade of mine. Instinctively cling- 
ing through all these years to a frail 
fragment of thy once brave craft, Life, 
at last thou hast drifted peacefully, hap- 
pily, into the blessed Home Harbor.” 

Of course it was inevitable that we 
missed him greatly, yet no one thought 
to grieve. On the contrary we derived 
much pleasure from climbing the hill 
up above the schoolhouse to note what 
progress the new flower garden there 
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was making. Teddy being head gar- 
dener, the children all his eager assist- 
ants, their mothers gladly contributing 
the choicest plants from their little home 
gardens. 

Nor did any of us, I think, ever tire of 
reading the deeply cut words that showed 
upon the modest little headboard nest- 
ling there amongst the roses, possibly 
because we could not help believing in 
their fullest and entire truthfulness, even 
though the words were his own. The 
inscription read,— 


Safe at Home, 
Over the River. 


William S. Hutchinson. 


SONG. 


DARLING, all the songs I ’ve sung 

Of my love, thy grace imploring, 
Tho’ I fain would hold them fast, 
Soon must slip into the past, 


Lie its broken shards among! 


Songs of love are like the leaves, 

Let them fall when winds are blowing; 
But thro’ all the changing year, 
Pomp of June, or Autumn sere, 

Grace and strength the tree receives. 


And, dear heart, I know each day 
Some fresh thought of thee is springing; 
Thro’ my life its music rings 
And a song my spirit sings 
That my lips may never say. 


Agnes Crary. 




















THE UNIVERSITY AND PRACTICAL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
is now twenty-three years old. It has 
productive property valued, as per the 
Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Regents, June 30th, 1891,' at $2,044,- 
017.33, besides unproductive real es- 
tate appraised at $2,899,954.77.2_ Its 
income for the year ending on that date 
was $251,431.59, of which $102,434.52 
was the proceeds of the State Univer- 
sity tax, and the balance was mainly 
the interest on investments. It occu- 
pies a tract of 246 acres of superior 
land at Berkeley, where it maintains 
one of its five Agricultural Experiment 
stations, and owns and occupies a suite 
of fine buildings, which cost $558,000. 
Its expenditures last year were $217,- 
095.80." All its tuition is free. Its 
Library now contains 42,000 volumes, 
and several thousand books are added 
annually, from the income of its Library 
fund of $50,000,and from donations. 
It has well stocked chemical, agricul- 
tural, metallurgical, mineralogical, geo- 
logical, and biological laboratories and 
collections, shops with machinery for 
working wood and metal, a printing of- 
fice, art gallery, and all other adjuncts 
for complete university work. It owns 
the largest telescope, and one of the 
best observatories in the world,to wit,— 
the Lick Observatory at Mount Hamil- 
ton. In San Francisco it has its col- 
leges in Law, Medicine, Dentistry, and 
Pharmacy. Its Academic Senate at 
Berkeley comprises 60 professors and 
instructors. It employs there also 29 
sub instructors and officers. In San 
lrancisco its several colleges are con- 
ducted by 4 professors at the Hastings 
law School, 24 in the Toland Medical 

Page 6o of Report. 

Page 61 of Report. 


Pages 62 and 63 of Report. 
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College, 34 in the Dental College, and 
g in the College of Pharmacy, or 160 
in all. 

The last Register shows that during 
the University year, closing with June, 
1891, there were students attending 
the various Colleges as follows: 


Students in College of Letters, classical course 57 
" ss - literary course 59 


sé “é 


letters and po- 








litical science Bey: 155 

ee ** College of Mechanics. ee ‘ 35 
i ** College of Mining... 30 
** College of Civil Engineering. .... 53 

“ ** College of Chemistry. 28 
** Astronomical Department.. re 3 

** Hastings Law School scipsetaactcte 84 

** Toland Medical College 84 

° ‘* College of Dentistry 35 ite a 
= ** College of Pharmacy pero SI 
= ** College of Agriculture. cae It 
742 

Deduct graduates of 1891 105 
637 

Add Freshman class of 1891... 225 
Total number of Students in fall of 1891 862 


In addition to its regular Colleges 
and classes several of the professors 
have lately inaugurated the * Univer- 
sity Extension” System, by delivering 
among the people courses of free lec- 
tures on English literature, history, po- 
litical economy, and ethics. The prop- 
osition now is that all attendants on 
these courses, who shall merely offer to 
do systematic work therein, shall be 
registered as ‘“ University Extension ”” 
students, and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a certificate of record of work 
done. If they are ever enrolled as regu- 
lar resident students at the University 
the credits they shall have received will 
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count in their standing. there, and to- 
ward the acquisition of a diploma. 

Here then is a grand institution in 
the full tide of successful work. Off- 
cered by a noble band of thoroughly 
competent instructors who are gradu- 
ates of the best universities in the Uni- 
ted States—of whom some are also 
graduates of German universities, and 
some are widely known as scientists 
and authors,—the University of Cali- 
fornia is rapidly overtaking the older 
institutions of the East, and is pre-emi- 
nently the pride of every loyal Califor- 
nian. Its ideal is evidently “ the great- 
est good to the greatest number;” not 
the creation of a small educated aris- 
tocracy such as the three “learned 
professions”’ of our fathers’ day, but 
the spread of science and _ culture 
wherever they can be availably applied. 
How different from the old style of sec- 
tarian college, where one small faculty 
taught only one undergraduate course, 
which was obligatory upon all students, 
and was designed only as a preparation 
for a subsequent three years’ study for 
the Church, the Bar, or Medicine! If 
any graduate failed to pursue one of 
these professions, or to teach school, 
he found himself utterly unfitted for 
anything else; for his long study of 
Latin, Greek, mythology, mathematics, 
philosophy, and metaphysics, left him 
without the slightest idea of modern 
conditions or practical life. The con- 
crete was merged in the abstract. 

But the universal progress of the last 
fifty years has evolved the American 


University out of the College. This 
evolution has been a reluctant one. 


Bound by reverence for antiquity and 
immemorial usage, it has not been 
without long and severe effort that the 
classics have been compelled to share 
the throne with science; that mental 
discipline has been recognized as attain- 
able in the pursuit of studies useful in 
the life work as well as in the dead 
languages, which have long since sur- 
rendered, through translations, all the 
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actual knowledge they once withheld 
from the common mind. It is only re- 
cently that English classics and history 
have been brought to the front; that 
the various talents of students are re- 
spectively and appropriately recognized 
in different curricula; that their physi- 
cal training has been undertaken, as 
well as that of intellect; that military 
knowledge is imparted; and the cw 
bono ? respected in every movement to 
extend the scope of the higher educa- 
tion, and thus bring home its benefits to 
the masses of the people. 

An institution on this scale is usually 
a plant of slow growth. ‘ Rome was 
not built ina day.” Yet in comparison 
with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
other old American universities, ours 
has reached in twenty-three years a 
point which they required more than 
one hundred years to attain. But the 
differentiation of social evolution devel- 
ops at a speed which seems to increase 
in a geometrical ratio. California and 
many of her belongings emphatically 
represent the realization of the latest 
ideas, because we are comparatively 


free from the incubus of effete tradi- 
tions. Notwithstanding her rapid 


growth our University has by no means 
reached the zenith of its activity and 
influence. Let us endeavor to forecast 
its near future in several new lines of 
effort, some of which are yet untried in 
university work. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
The reader of the University Regis- 
ter for 1891 is apt to notice that out of a 
total of 742 students only eleven were 
enrolled in the College of Agriculture, 
and of this small number only two were 
taking the full regular course of in- 
struction. Yet the first considerable 
endowment bestowed upon the institu- 
tion was the Congressional gift of 150,- 
000 acres for an Agricultural College. 
These lands were sold for $700,000, 
and a thoroughly equipped school for 
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the scientific education of farmers, was 
one of the first specialties established. 
Its chief, Prof. E. W. Hilgard, has a 
national reputation in his calling, and is 
active, zealous, and enthusiastic. He 
is provided with six associates and as- 
sistants, one of whom, Prof. E. J. 
Wickson is well and favorably known to 
the farmers as an agricultural writer, and 
author of that elaborate work, ‘“Cali- 
fornia Fruits.’’ Moreover, the United 
States contributes $15,000 per annum 
toward the maintenance of the Agri- 
cutural Experiment Stations, which are 
controlled by Professor Hilgard. 

Yet all this endowment and equipment 
is availed of by only eleven students, only 
two of whom are taking the entire course! 
Why this astonishing neglect of the 
University on the part of a body of farm- 
ers whose wonderful achievements have 
proved them to be far more intelligent, 
enterprising, and successful, than those 
of any other State? These men must 
know how intimately their business is 
interwoven with the laws of nature, and 
how important to them therefore is the 
knowledge of those laws. They know 
that our great variety of soils, climates, 
and hygrometrical conditions, continual- 
ly involve the loss of time and labor, for 
want of knowing in advance the adapt- 
ability of location to each of the great 
number of plants that have been as- 
sembled here from every temperate and 
semi-tropical zone. They know that the 
opportunities for acquiring wealth by 
the varied cultivation that is practicable 
on this Slope are limited only by the 
lack of knowledge of what to do, and 
when, where, and how, to do it. Why 
then do not their young men seek this 
knowledge offered them so liberally by 
their University? Why will they not 
prefer to reign in the country by virtue 
superior education rather than to 
serve in the cities ? 

It is to be hoped that the $700,000,- 
00 additional income to the farmers 

f the nation from the crops of 1891, 
uoted in the President’s message, may 
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have the effect of restoring to a normal 
frame of mind those of the agricultural 
class whose sporadic views, incidental 
to lack of previous prosperity and the 
isolated thought of solitary life, have 


3 


effloresced in the ‘* Farmers’ Alliance. 
If instead of nursing Utopian projects 
for cataclysmic reforms of uncertain and 
questionable issue, the apostles of the 
“ Alliance” would labor to rouse inter- 
est in the higher agricultural education, 
and induce the attendance of a steady 
quota of several hundred students at 
Berkeley, would they not be taking the 
surest, nay the only, course to command 
for agriculture the deferential respect of 
all other classes of men ? 

The knowledge thus gained would 
give to representative farmers all the 
power they want. It would lead to 
success and wealth. It would wield in 
Legislatures and Conventions an influ- 
ence never accorded to ignorance or 
fanaticism. It would make the farmer 
a match for the politician, the middle- 
man, the lawyer, even the railroad man. 
The grand results already attained un- 
der the leadership or example of an 
hundred educated thinkers, would be 
increased tenfold with the aid of a thou- 
sand such. The more knowledge, the 
more success, the more wealth, the 
greater increase of rural population, the 
more power to the farmers, and the less 
migration from the country to the cities. 

If the past and present non-attend- 
ance of the farmers at their College be 
due to defects in the institution, will 
not some interested party point out 
those defects? Doubtless any change 
which shall be duly ascertained to be 
necessary and feasible, whereby an in- 
crease in the number of students could 
be secured, would be cordially conceded 
by the gentlemen in charge, whose per- 
sistent zeal in their work is sufficient 
warrant for their anxiety to meet all 
reasonable public demands. 

But if there are only a few agricul- 
tural students at Berkeley, the faculty 
of that College is nevertheless one of 
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the hardest worked in the University. 
Large numbers of the students enrolled 
in other Colleges avail themselves of 
elective studies in the agricultural course, 
— 120 last year in botany, entomology, 
agricultural chemistry, agriculture, and 
horticulture. An immense correspond- 
ence is maintained with farmers send- 
ing soils, waters, fruits, wines, and other 
substances to be analyzed, plants and 
insects to be identified, and asking in- 
formation on a thousand points. In 
the five experiment stations, situated 
respectively at Berkeley, Paso de Ro- 
bles, Jackson, Tulare, and Chino, thou- 
sands of varieties of trees and plants, 
gathered from the East and from for- 
eign countries, are propagated, their 
properties and adaptability to Califor- 
nia conditions ascertained, and free dis- 
tributions made to all who will agree to 
report their experiences therewith to 
the University. Regular bulletins of 
information are published; the analytic 
laboratory is always at work, and re- 
cently “‘ Farmers’ Institutes’ have been 
inaugurated wherever the farmers take 
sufficient interest to meet the professors 
for the purpose of exchange of expe- 
rience and receiving scientific instruc- 
tion. It is hoped that the combined 
effect of all these labors will ere long 
greatly increase the attendance at Berke- 
ley of the rising generation of farmers. 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, 

The University now turns out Civil 
Engineers in whose curriculum hydrau- 
lics are included. Yet in practice there 
is a difference between civil and hy- 
draulic engineering, and they are gen- 
erally followed by different persons. 
Many a Civil Engineer in good standing 
as a surveyor or in railroad work, would 
hesitate to take charge of one of those 
huge dams, whose cost is so heavy, and 
in whose construction mistakes are so 
disastrous, not only in damage to the 
works but to the lives and property of 
the people. 
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Consider now the enormous demand 
for skill in this specialty that is sure to ex- 
ist in our State. Undoubtedly the grand 
scheme of the celebrated English engi- 
neer, Brereton, who was employed some 
twenty years ago to project the works 
of the Kings River Canal Company, 
will ultimately be realized. He planned 
dams and reservoirs in every cafion to 
impound the rainfall and melting snows 
of the Sierras, and feed throughout the 
year a navigable canal encircling the en- 
tire San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys, irrigating every farm therein, and 
supplying cheap transportation of prod- 
uce to San Francisco. He calculated that 
such a work would enable those two val- 
leys to support eleven millions of peo- 
ple, who would be able to supply the 
whole United States with breadstuffs, 
and the world with fruits, wine, and 
many other products. The millions al- 
ready invested in hydraulic works in 
this State, and their enormous success 
as creators of value, are a sufficient war- 
rant for the expectation of their future 
indefinite extension. Why then not 
emphasize the profession of Hydraulic 
Engineering in the University and is- 
sue a distinctive degree to graduates 
therein ? 


ARCHITECTURE. 


This specialty, almost the only con- 
necting link between wzsthetic and 
physical science, has certainly a great 
future before it in our State. The re- 
building of the older portions of San 
Francisco, now happily begun, and the 
impending constructions that will be 
required for our constantly growing im- 
migration all over the Slope indicate a 
coming demand for architectural talent 
that ought to be supplied at home. 
The recent progress of invention has 
added greatly to the responsibilities 
and therefore to the qualifications ne- 
cessary to a first class architect. New 
materials, conveniences, appliances, and 
styles, greatly increased height, and va- 
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riety of occupation, involve much signing and erecting any kind of elec- 
greater risks and,tomany, more tenants trical plant. Sufficient appropriations 
than formerly. Hundreds of occupants for this purpose are understood to have 
in one huge building are now alike ex- been made during the year just closed. 
posed to the dangers incident to insuf- 


ficient foundations, defective walls, MERCANTILE COLLEGE. 
drainage, plumbing, fire flues, fire es- 
capes, gas and electric fittings or con- A great deal could be said about the 


nections, ventilation, access, elevators, superior commercial knowledge and 
heating apparatus, and_ protection high character of the typical “ British 
against fire from within and without. merchant” as a powerful factor in Brit- 
New styles of exterior decoration and ain’s commercial ascendency through- 
interior fittings have also come into out the world. The present generation 
vogue. The “Chronicle,” ‘Crocker,’ knows but few American merchants 
and “ Mills’ buildings in San Francis- resident abroad or in any foreign trade. 
co, and the many fine structures lately Fifty years ago we could nearly match 
erected by Eastern architects in Los England in this respect—as we once 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, almost equaled her commercial tonnage; 
and Spokane, have waked our people _ but the greater opportunities of our vast 
from a long sleep to the realization of protected internal trade have now for 
the recent progress made at the East many years withdrawn our capital and 
in this now complex art. attention from less profitable ventures 
Architecture now requires the prac- beyond the seas. The almost total dis- 
tical knowledge of many sciences, as appearance of our flag from the foreign 
well as the artistic good taste, that it trade has been coincident with the dim- 
has always demanded. Several excel- inution of American houses in foreign 
lent schools for the profession are main- ports, and the relegation of our export 
tained in older States. How long ere and import trade largely to foreign mer- 
a College of Architecture will be one chants who are domiciled in our own 
of the distinguishing features of the _ ports. 
University of California ? The latter fact is, and always has 
been, very prominent in San Francisco. 
There has been a lack of enterprise on 
the part of American business men in 
In the presence of numerous recent so extending her foreign commerce as 
inventions and new popular uses of elec- to realize anything like the natural ad- 
tricity the new profession of Electrical vantages of her position. This lack has 
Engineer has been evolved,—one whose been accompanied by an undue tend- 
field seems likely in the near future to ency to speculation, by habitual short 
prove far more extensive than is as yet views, by the absence of intelligent co- 
realized. Electricity already receives operation, and as the consequence, by 
its modicum of attention in the course an unusual subservience to monopolies. 
of Physics at our University, but in Hitherto there have been no facilities 
further adaptation of the higher educa- for the higher commercial education in 
tion to practical life it would be emi- San Francisco, the curriculum in her 
nently useful to provide all thelatestand several excellent business colleges being 
most complete apparatus and organize limited to the qualifications of clerks 
special classes in this science, so that and bookkeepers. If then the Univer- 
graduates in Electrical Engineering sity were to establish in the city a Mer- 
should be qualified to undertake any  cantile College,whose standard of admis- 
work, from operating a telegraph to de- sion might be the possession of a di- 
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ploma in a good business college and 
which should be open in the evening, for 
the benefit of students who were em- 
ployed by day, could not much be ef- 
fected in the extension of knowledge, 
the widening of views, the discourage- 
ment of speculation, and consequent en- 
largement of the area of future com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises ? 
For it is in the air that the foreign com- 
merce and shipping of our country 
are to be revived. Would it not be 
reasonable to begin now the education 
of a body of young merchants, who in 
foreign trades and general management 
of legitimate business should be the 
peers, perhaps the superiors, of the 
British and German houses that have 
long controlled almost all the trade of 
the Pacific ? 

Undoubtedly the course in such a 
College would comprise political econ- 
omy, commercial geography and _his- 
tory, commercial and partnership law, 
maritime, insurance, and international 
law, American treaties with foreign na- 
tions, foreign weights, measures, cur- 
rencies, tariffs, revenue regulations, and 
mercantile codes, modern languages, 
methods of business management, etc. 

PRACTICAL MORALS. 

Whether the standard of political 
and social morals in California has 
been lowéred through our inheritance 
of the free and easy practices of pio- 
neer days, extensive stock gambling, 
and other conditions unnecessary here 
to quote, would be an interesting in- 
quiry for a pessimist. In political mor- 
als such an inquirer would doubtless 
notice the history of our Legislatures, 
from that ‘‘of a thousand drinks” to 
that “of a thousand scandals,” and 
the apparently perennial condition of 
municipal politics in San Francisco 
since the demise of the old People’s 
Party in 1864. In social morals the 
large per cent of unhappy and tempo- 


rary marriages, and the decreasing 
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number of births,' especially in Ameri- 
can families would indicate the deca- 
dence of the American home, on which 
all our social institutions have hitherto 
rested. It might also be hinted, that 
perjury has become so common as to 
imply in the public mind almost the 
extinction of the obligation of an oath, 
and that with three thousand licensed 
liquor saloons in our chief city, strict 
temperance is evidently not there very 
highly esteemed. 

Yet in all these, and in other partic- 
ulars, it may be that California is no 
worse than some other States. Every- 
where the teredo and limnoria of cor- 
ruption are secretly gnawing out the 
timbers of our political framework. 
Everywhere the relations between the 
sexes are very different from what they 
used to be, and the multiplied vices 
parasitic upon wealth and luxury fore- 
cast, as in old Rome, the reaction after 
the culmination of national growth. 
Who knows whether our wonderful 


progress in the first century of our na- 


'See Municipal Reports of San Francisco County fot 

1886-7, p. 463, and for 1890-91, p. 556. 
3y the latest of above reports: — 
The births registered for 22 years have been 
marriages registered for 22 yearshave been 56,537 

‘* deaths registered for 22 years have been.. 105,088 
So that by these figures there are nearly four deaths to 
each birth, and only one child to each ¢woe new marriages, 
and none at all for the old ones! Accordingly, starting 
in 1869 with a population of 170,250, had the city de 
pended on natural increase only, its present population 
would be only 93,118, a decrease of 77,132 in 22 years, 
or 3506 per annum,—at which rate the city, but for im 
migration, would be depopulated by the year 1912! 
Evidently a large number of the births are not regis 
tered, notwithstanding the fine of $50 for failing to re 
cord ‘them imposed by Sec. 3982, Pol. Code. Why is 
this law not enforced anywhere in the State, so that 
the record required to be kept in the office of the Secre 
tary of State by Sec. No. 3080, of said code, remains a 
blank as to births? But if the number of births were 
doubled there would be only one child for each mar 
riage in 22 years! 

The San Francisco Municipal Reports for 1886-7, p. 
463, shows 


27,959 


Che nativity of children having both parents na 

live ° Tere 20,923 
Both parents foreign 50,218 
One parent foreign : 16 
Foreign born children 7" 1 


WO 
,197 


Total (including immigrant children). . 95,195 
Not quite 22 per cent are the children of pure Amer! 
can stock! Is 78 per cent of the adult population fo: 
eign born? If not, what are the American wives doing 
for their country? Divorces applied for in San Fran 
cisco county average now about 20 per cent on the mar 


riages as per above report. They have been higher. 
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tional existence —sevenfold as rapid 
as that of Rome —may not result ina 
proportionally speedy decline? To 
neutralize the moral poison that is. sap- 
ping our vitality, what possible antidote 
can be administered unless it be the 
strong and persistent accentuation of 
instruction in morals, in all schools and 
institutions of learning ? 

Here we touch upon a sore subject. 
The mass of religious people are in the 
habit of basing morals entirely on re- 
ligion. The Church and its schools 
teach morals as the corollary of reli- 
gion. But this supernatural element 
in education is excluded by law from 
all public institutions of learning. Is 
it too much to say that in the opinion 
of the great majority of teachers this 
exclusion carries with it the necessary 
neglect of that instruction in morality 
which they instinctively feel can have 
no other than a religious foundation ? 
Therefore in but few of their curricula 
is any time assigned for specific tuition 
in right and wrong. It seems to go 
without saying, in their practice, if not 
opinion, that the formation of charac- 
ter is not the business of the State: 
and for the State to attempt it would 
be an invasion of the province of the 
parents or the Church,— notwithstand- 
ing that many parents are poor exam- 
ples and worse teachers of morals, and 
that many public school pupils are out- 
side the influence of any Church. 

Now it is not to be denied that the 
indirect effect of all‘ good schools is 
more or less moral, in the ‘raining of 
the mind, in the pursuit of intellectual 
truth, in the formation of habits of or- 
der, industry, punctuality, obedience, 
sincerity, and politeness. But the ques- 
tion remains, do these indirect influences 
suffice for the distinct cultivation of the 
vnscience sO as to excite in it the habit- 
ual sensibility to right and wrong in 
the thousand after-life questions, whose 
correct decision marks the honest and 
honorable man, the good husband and 
father, the faithful employee, the loyal 
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friend, good citizen, and patriotic office- 


holder? If this question be decided in 
the negative, as we think it must, then 
is it not high time that practical morals 
were made a special and obligatory study 
in all public institutions of learning ? 

Owing to the prevailing notion that 
morals depend upon religion, and to the 
conflicting basic ideas advocated by 
different non-religious moral philoso- 
phies, the principle of oli me tangere 
appears to cause a careful ignoring of 
this subject in all our systems of public 
education. But like the ghost of Ban- 
quo, “it will not down.” The conse- 
quences of a generation of neglect, 
since the Bible was eliminated from the 
State schools, are too apparent every- 
where. The attention of educators and 
thinkers is now being largely concen- 
trated on this subject. Many thought- 
ful papers are appearing in the maga- 
zines and proceedings of Social Science 
associations. Several new text-books 
have recently been issued, and more 
are in process of preparation, whose 
object is to teach practical morality 
without reference to religion.’ What is 
the position of the universities on this 
question? In what manner, if at all, 
can their methods be so improved as to 
exert a greater influence in elevating 
the standard of popular morality ? 

Said Plato on this topic, “It seems 
clear that men who do their duty, re- 
sisting the seductions of fear and desire, 
must have right opinions, if not knowl- 
edge, as to the good and evil in human 
life: but whence comes this ‘ opinion’? 
Partly it comes by nature and ‘divine 
allotment,’ but for its adequate develop- 
ment custom and practice are required. 
Hence the paramount importance of ed- 
ucation and discipline for civic virtue. 
Moral culture, in which physical and 
zsthetic training must co-operate, 7s ax 
indispensable pre-requisite. No merely 
intellectual preparation will suffice.” 

Now the views of the American 
State University on this question may 
be thus stated :— 
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(a) True intellectual discipline and 
culture ‘necessarily involves moral cul- 
ture; all pursuit of truth, whether in 
science, mathematics, biology, physics, 
or philosophy; all study of the great 
works in literature; all devotion to the 
fine arts, tends to build up character, 
and quicken the habitual perception of 
right and wrong. 

(6) The society and example of a 
body of men, educated, thoughtful, 
pure, and unselfish, as the great major- 
ity of university instructors necessarily 
are, re-inforced by the character and 
conduct of the better class of students, 
have a powerful moral influence upon 
all students. 

(c) Moral character cannot be formed 
by direct hortatory teaching so well as 
by the absorption of the university at- 
mosphere. As the letter of a friend 
forcibly expresses it, “‘ He who carefully 
examines the books and subjects studied 
in our various courses must soon be- 
come aware of what a ceaseless bath in 
moral ideas and impressive moral illus- 
tration every university student is 
plunged in, and kept in from day to 
day. We hold to the method of con- 
viction, as against that of erhortation, 


and for this, a certain psychologic, logi- © 


cal, and historico-philosophical founda- 
tion is not only helpful but essential.”’ 

Accordingly in the courses of in- 
struction in gur University we find no 
allusion anywhere to practical morals, 
eo nomine. But to those students only 
that attain the Junior year in thé Col- 
leges of Letters and Science (last year 
36 out of 742 students) lectures on 
Empirical Psychology and the History 
of European Philosophy are given, fol- 
lowed in the Senior course (44 Seniors 
last year) by “ Elementary Ethics, in- 
cluding Civil Polity. Sketch of the 
history of ethical theories. Critique of 
the conflict between perfectionism and 
hedonism, freedom and necessity, op- 
timism and pessimism. Investigation 
of the nature of a State, and of its 
bearing on the limits of liberty and al- 
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Sketch of the history of Po- 


1 


legiance. 
litical Theories.’ 

Now, with all duc deference to the 
eminent gentlemen whose theory of 
university education in morals is thus, 
perhaps imperfectly, stated, and with- 
out disputing the presumed fact that 
its realization has been reasonably sat- 
isfactory, it may be permitted to an 
outsider to remark :— 

1. That it is presumable that not- 
withstanding the indirect influences of 
university life, the absence of anything 
like an emphatic inculcation of a code 
of practical morals may leave the con- 
science unprepared for the struggles of 
the world. There are minds incapable 
of condensing those subtile influences 
into principles of conduct. There are 
minds incapable of grasping the ab- 
stract who would readily comprehend 
the concrete. Millions are governed 
by the Decalogue, and the duty to the 
neighbor as laid down in the Episcopal 
catechism, where there is one that is 
able to form a rule of action from the 
study of Hegel or Kant. 

2. That as at present arranged, the 
course of studies in philosophy and 
ethics reached last year only eighty 
undergraduate students out of 742, so 
that if such a course be essential to the 
complete formation of moral character, 
only about eleven per cent of all the 
students were benefited by it. And 
similar proportions must always obtain. 

3. ' That with many young minds the 
effect of such a course, in which the.con- 
flict of moral theories is so clearly set 
forth, must be to mystify them, and 
suggest doubts as to the real truth 
and obligation of any ethical system. 
“When doctors differ, who shall de- 
cide?” How many fine young char- 
acters have been wrecked on this very 
rock of offense! 

4. That the great bulk of the hon- 
est and moral people of the world never 
went to college, never heard of philoso- 
phy, yet live and act upon fixed prin- 


' University Courses of Instruction 1891-2, p. 3. 
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ciples of conduct, about which they 
have no doubts whatever; and this is 
true of many who have not derived 
their morals from religion. 

So that while the effectiveness of the 
indirect influences, and the propriety 
of the Philosophical Course, are cor- 
dially acknowledged, as tending to gen- 
eral purity of character, and especially 
necessary to the equipment of critical 
scholarship, it remains to be suggested 
that were a little time devoted in the 
Freshmen year in all the Colleges, to 
positive instruction in practical morals, 
the result must be a great increase in 
the moral power of our University. 
Why is not moral character as neces- 
sary to the lawyer, the physician, the 
dentist, engineer, farmer, and all other 
specialists, as to the graduates of the Col- 
leges of Letters and of Science? Why 
would not the consideration of this topic 
early in the course facilitate the disci- 
pline of the institution, as well as guard 
the young men from many temptations 
incident to their time of life and their 
close association with each other? Why 
would not this course be beneficial in 
preparing the mind for the assimilation 
of the secondary influences and subse- 
quent philosophical teaching, which are 
now the only and the partial reliance 
for the formation of character ? 

As to the methods of practical in- 
struction in morals, so apt to horrify all 
who hate preachments, may it be per- 
mitted to suggest class discussions, on 
previously announced topics, to be par- 
ticipated in and occasionally corrected 
or finished by the professor, as an ex- 
ercise that would be interesting and at- 
tractive. Conscience might be treated 
as the innate faculty for the decision of 
right and wrong and the guidance of 
conduct, just as the reason is the natural 
arbiter of the true and false. The con- 
sequences of conduct upon the rights and 
happiness of one’s self and others; the 
impossibility of so living in society as 
not to affect the lives of others for good 
or ill; the idea of duty; the relations of 
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rights to duties; of the family; of the 
sexes; the discussion of each vice with 
its antithetic virtue, and their respect- 
ive results on self, on others, and onthe 
community ; the duties of the citizen and 
office-holder; all these and kindred topics 
for debate would be level to the com- 
mon mind, would force the formation of 
opinion, promote reflection, teach self- 
control, quicken conscience, and develop 
principle and character. 

Character is what is needed in our 
whole country, especially in our own 
State, above all in the public stations 
which ought to be filled only by edu- 
cated men. All the learning of Bacon, 
greatly as knowledge is required in our 
legislatures and city councils,will be only 
an added public danger if accompanied 
by his bribe-taking depravity. All the 
acquirements of the skilled professional 
are but an injury to the community if 
he be a gambler, a drunkard, a libertine, 
or a corruptionist. 

Let it not be said that such instruc- 
tion as is here contemplated is not uni- 
versity work and never has been, at least 
in the United States. This argument 
would have forestalled the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, which our Uni- 
versity claims to have been the first to 
establish. In the conflict between con- 
servative conformity to time-honored 
usage, and the urgent needs of the 
present, why should there be any hesi- 
tation to depart from the old, in order 
to comply with the modern conditions ? 
Neither let the difficulty of introducing a 
new study into an already crowded and 
carefully arranged course be an excuse. 
It is of infinitely greater consequence to 
the community that all educated men 
should be honest and honorable gentle- 
men, than that their knowledge should 
embrace the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
the functions of a complex variable cal- 
culus, petrography, or any other of the 
subordinate subjects in the various cur- 
ricula. Are we not now too careful of 
the mint, anise, and cummin, to the neg- 
lect of the weightier matters of the law ? 
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Will not the authorities of our Univer- 
sity. be able and willing to find some 
means to lead off in this important 
change, and thus be the first to deprive 
the Roman Church of its special claim 
that in its schools only is the heart edu- 
cated as well as the head, and the morals 
and minds of the pupils equally devel- 
oped? Once established at Berkeley, 
the example would soon be felt in the 
normal schools, and the minor colleges; 
thence work its way into all the public 
schools through the efforts of teachers 
educated to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and prepared to teach as they had 
themselves been taught. 
COLLEGE OF STATECRAFT. 

Political science is now receiving prom- 
nent attention at our University, not 
less than seventeen studies being pre- 
scribed in the course, which was last 
year pursued by 155 students. Does 
this indicate the dawn of that day “in 
the sweet by and by ” when the Amer- 
ican people shall require professional 
education in their law makers, as well 
as in their army and navy officers, their 
judges, lawyers, doctors, school teachers, 
druggists, and dentists? Are these 155 
youths studying political science merely 
as a scholarly accomplishment, or do 
they design to enter upon editorial and 
political life, with a view to dispossess 
the ignorant and depraved professionals 
that have so long controlled our city and 
State? If the latter, let us bid them 
God speed! 

Other States have caught this idea. 
Powerful societies, like the “ American 
Institute of Civics’? and ‘“ American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,” have been recently organized for 
the express purpose of promoting polit- 
ical education in public schools, from the 
grammar grade up to the university. 
Thirteen of the larger universities have 
established chairs of political science; 
many more are seeking competent pro- 
fessors. Let us hope that in the near 
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future a complete revolution in public 
opinion will put a final extinguisher 
upon the old idea that every mere voter 
is equally qualified for any office. Let 
us hope that nominating conventions 
seeking to apply the Jeffersonian test, 
will eventually accept a diploma from a 
College of Statecraft as the most ac- 
ceptable guarantee of fitness and hon- 
esty for every office, especially for the 
Legislature. 

Educational qualifications have long 
been the conditions of appointment in 
the army and navy, in the schools, and 
for election to the bench. The Civil 
Service act has prescribed these for some 
35,000 of the minor executive offices. 
But how are e/ective offices to be con- 
fined to educated men? How is our 
highest department, the legislative,— 
which makes the laws which are only 
enforced by our educated judiciary and 
filled with men 
learned and wise enough to pass intel- 
ligible, constitutional, and useful stat- 
utes, and honest enough to exercise 
public trust for the sole benefit of the 
public—instead of for private pelf? 
And how is the despotism of corrupt 
partisanship to be forced to relax its 
present grip on the throat of the public 
service ? 

Let us suppose that our University 
should raise its present course in Polit- 
ical Science to the dignity of a separate 
College of Statecraft, whose studies 
should terminate in the new degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Statecraft. Be- 
ginning the course with the discussions 
in practical morals already suggested, 
continuing all the present studies, in 
history, law, and political science, and 
adding thereto biography (the lives of 
eminent ancient and modern lawgivers, 
patriots, and statesmen, especially of 
the prominent thinkers and actors in 
the development of English and Amer- 
ican liberty), political ethics, American 
state papers, commercial and _ political 
geography, municipal government (see 
President Eliot’s able paper in the 
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Forum for Nov. 1891), penology, the 
science of statistics, the California codes, 
and the elements of social science. 
Let us suppose a debating society to 
be organized among the students on 
the plan of a legislative body, with full 
scope for all the technicalities of parlia- 
mentary law, in which weekly discus- 
sions on public topics should furnish 
practice in public speaking, and oppor- 
tunity be afforded for drawing bills, and 
reports, and for the reading of essays, 
and possible editorials. 

Let us suppose a few hundred young 
men thus equipped to enter upon polit- 
ical life as a learned profession, suitable 
to educated gentlemen, of clean lives 
and high personal honor,—and their 
numbers to be annually re-inforced by 
the graduation of a new class. Would 
not this leaven soon begin to work? 
Some of these, being independent as to 
their living, would seek nominations to 
office; others would find occupation as 
editorial writers, teachers, lecturers, 
etc.— in which they would labor to re- 
form public opinion on political sub- 
jects. These would assist those who 
might seek election. 

At first, heroic efforts would have to 
be put forth in the cause, for the cor- 
rupt and ignorant class of politicians 
would of course fight to the death every 
effort to dislodge them from their time- 
honored control of the Government. 
Here and there the new men would 
succeed, especially in the country. 
Good work by these would help to pop- 
ularize the class. In some districts the 
primaries, caucuses, and nominating 
conventions, would be captured from 
the professionals, and only good clean 
tickets nominated. The fight would be 
like that of ferrets against rats, or the 
Vedalia cardinalis against the white 
scale. 

In the contest between good and 
evil, good always wins in the end. 
Ultimately the common sense of the 
people, disabused of party tyranny, 
would be aroused to the fact that this 
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great, complicated “ intellectual system 
of government” of ours, with its sixty- 
three millions of the most active people 
in the world (which are soon to be one 
hundred millions), with its enormous 
wealth, its varied industries, and con- 
tinually changing conditions, can not 
possibly be administered by any but its 
very best talent, education, and charac- 
ter. They will realize that the Ship of 
State must inevitably be wrecked, if 
any common sailor is deemed good 
enough for captain, and that the finest 
government, like the best ship, must go 
to pieces, if the crew that manage it 
are not skilled and faithful hands. And 
thus, and only thus, can our govern- 
ment be redeemed from the legislative 
vice and self-seeking ignorance that 
now bid fair to drag the nation into 
irretrievable ruin. 


LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVER- 
SITY. 


Eight years ago this institution was 
announced to the world, with a pro- 
spective endowment far exceeding that 
of any then existing university in the 
United States, or perhaps. in Europe. 
It is now open, but its ultimate plans 
of education are not yet known to the 
public. They will probably develop 
gradually as time and experience shall 
indicate the courses to be pursued. It 
may compete for popular favor, on the 
same lines as the State University, and 
it may cover a different or wider field. 
But in the presence of both, saying 
nothing of the numerous smaller colleges 
scattered over the State, the advan- 
tages offered for the higher education 
in California, bid fair shortly to rival 
those of any other State or country. 
These two great institutions have al- 
ready attracted many distinguished pro- 
fessors from the East and Europe. 
This process has only begun. Already 
the appliances of large libraries, muse- 
ums, laboratories, and apparatus, pro- 
vided at Berkeley, are ample for their 
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intended uses. These will all be 
equaled if not exceeded at Palo Alto. 
Why then send California youths to 
the East for the education they can as 
perfectly acquire at home, and at far 
less expense? Will the difference in 
the value of a diploma between Berke- 
ley or Palo Alto, and Harvard, Yale, 
or Princeton, pay for the probable 
alienation, and possible withdrawal of 
the life work of the beneficiary from 
the State of his birth? This risk is 
always incurred by a foreign or distant 
Yet California all 


education. needs 


“GosuH! ’f ’t ain’t mos’ sundown ’n’ 


two more furrers t’ plow! Git up, 
Dock! I know yuh 're tired, b’t yuh 
ain't tireder ’n I am,—nor Charley 


‘ither, fer th’ matter of thet.” 

Farmer Griffin glanced upward, and 
saw that the sun had indeed slipped 
down behind the heavily timbered hills. 
There was a ragged-edged flame of 
scarlet hanging across the pale olive of 
the western sky, but he did not observe 
it. He saw only that the sun was 
gone; and he leaned his sunken chest 
farther over the plow and took longer 
strides,—although his knees trembled, 
—as if in this way he might encourage 
his faithful horses. 

«“QOnelly two more furrers, Dock, ol’ 
boy!” he went on affectionately, and 
trying to speak cheerily. “N’ then 
we ‘Il go home t’ supper, ’n’ sech a feed’n’ 
‘'s we'll hev, too. Hope Petty ’ll be ’n 
a good ‘umor!”’ 

Here the old man sighed heavily. 

“It does beat all whut gits inter thet 
girl! She’s thet high ’n’ mighty I don’ 
seem t’ hev no control o’ her ’t all, any 
mo-er. Jest a-flar’n’ up ’n’ a-talk’n’ 
back ’t me ’f I say one word a-remon- 
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her educated talent at home. 
should she be deprived of it ? 

Whatever may be the coming rela- 
tions between our two great education- 
al foundations, is it not safe to predict 
the most eminent success to that one, 
which, in addition to numerous profes- 
sional schools, sound scholarship, and 
healthy physical training, shall also 
cultivate character by the inculcation of 
practical morals, and shall turn out the 
most learned, able, and honest patriots 
to represent the people in the higher 
offices of the Government ? 


( aspar i Hopkins. 


Why 


FURRER. 


strat’n’ t’ ’er,—’n’ me a-do'n’ all I kin 
fer ’er ev'ry day o’ m’ life! Th’ Lord 
knows: I’m onelly a-work’n’ fer ’er, so ’s 
she’ll hev someth’n’ when she ain’t got 
me t’ work fer ’er any longer. ‘T 
seems, though, ’s if a little school’n’ '’n’ 
a little l’arn’n’ jest plays th’ dooce with 
young folks ’n these days. Now, w’en 
I was a bound boy back ’n New Jersey, 
I did n’t seem t’ hear much about school- 
’n’, I c’n tell yuh! Git up, Dock! Char- 
ley ’s a-do’n’ all th’ pull’n’ up thet hill,— 
consarn yuhre lazy picter!”’ 

The last furrow was finished, the plow 
was turned over and carefully cleaned 
by the farmer’s wrinkled, hardened boot, 
and the horses stood patiently champ- 
ing their bits and blowing curls of 
whitened breath from swelling nostrils. 

The farm was a good half-mile from 
“the house” which was situated in the 
outskirts of one of the oldest of Oregon 
villages. 

“Tt ’s awful unhandy,” the 
said when he took the place 


farmer 
« But 


then, yuh see, Petty ’s jest come from 
board’n’-school, ’n’ she ’s quite a wom’n 
now, ’n’ she jest won't live out o’ town. 
church ’n’ 


What with play’n’ ’n th’ 


























Blue Rib’n Club, ’t does seem ’s if they 
cud n’t git along without ’er! ’N’ she 
never did take t’ help’n’ with th’ farm- 
work! Now, ’er maw was raised t’ 
drop pertatas, ’n’ hoe corn, ’n’ ev’n pitch 
hay ’n harvest time,—but Petty! No, 
sir-ee! Yuh don’t ketch ’er a-do’n’ sech 
work ’s thet! She ’s got ’er 
anth-hymns t’ practice awn the org’n, 
‘n’ ’er dresses t’ make ’n’ fix over, ’n’ 
‘er hair t’ let down agin. Not ’s I’m 
complain’n’, though, fer ’f ther ’s one 
thing I do enjoy, it’s t’ hear Petty play 
‘Harrison’s March’! Don’t she jest 
everlast’n’'ly pound ’t out o’ that org’n, 
though!” 

But when the days were long and 
warm and the plowing deep and 
hard, that half-mile always seemed the 
last straw to the worn-out farmer. 

His shrunken body seemed to take 
on a more pathetic stoop, and his bent 
knees to tremble more with each home- 
ward step. His checked flannel shirt 
that had been moist with honest per- 
spiration all day long, now lay coldly 
against him; there was grime in the 
deep creases of his old throat and in 
his shaggy eyebrows; there were dark 
streaks all down his face; there was ut- 
ter weariness in each bone and sinew 
of that thin frame. 

His boots were too large, wrinkled, 
and turned up at the toes; his blue, 
faded overalls —“ over-had/s” he called 
them — were too short; his slouch hat 
was full of holes and almost gray with 
the undisturbed dust of many summers, 
—indeed the band that encircled it 
was white, also the binding; while the 
old cotton handkerchief knotted about 
his throat was of no describable color 
under the sun. 

The horses seemed to know how 
tired he,was, and they walked slowly 
and allowed the “lines ” to hang slack, 
while he followed them up the dusty 
lane to the barn. While he “ foddered ” 
them, they gently rubbed their warm 
noses against him, as if in mute sym- 
pathy, or made little playful snips at 
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him, —which he resented only with ca- 
resses; and when, with a last pat and a 
“stand over, Charley,—yuh old ras- 
cal!” he finally turned to leave them 
for the night, they turned with oats 
dripping from their mouths and watched 
him with kind, intelligent eyes until 
the rickety door creaked behind him. 

The house was an old_ brown 
shabby one, with rattling windows and 
moss-covered roof. There was a small 
square porch in front heavily draped 
with luxuriant hop vines; a white rose 
bush tapped against one window, and a 
lilac against another; a large, neglected 
yard sloped away on ail sides,—a rest- 
less, tremulous sea of dandelion down. 

A few yards from the house was the 
the remains of a huge hot-bed, where 
had grown in early spring the most 
wonderful tomato plants, but which 
was now a constant grievance to the 
farmer’s daughter. 

‘‘ A perfect eye-sore that hot-bed is 
t’ Petty, I know,” the farmer would 
say each time it caught his eye. “But 
‘t seems ’s if I could n’t git along with- 
out 't nohow. Hev t’ move ’t down 
yander ’n th’ corner next spring, I 
reck’n.”’ 

Tonight he was more tired than 
usual. It was almost dusk when he 
left the barn and went, stooping, across 
the bit of green to the house. 

There were two or three steps up to 
the kitchen; he stumbled twice in 
mounting them. 

At the door, with his shaking hand 
on the latch, he paused irresolutely. 
He had suddenly recalled that he had 
not cleaned his boots. 

“Petty does hate s’ much ’s a track 
awn ’er floor,” he muttered wearily. 
“ Might ’s well save ’er a few steps while 
I kin, I reck’n. By ’n’ by, w’en I git 
too old t’ work, she 'll hev t’ take a good 
many steps fer me.” 

He went unsteadily back to the 
scraper, and resting one hand upon 
the rain-barrel, carefully removed all the 
clinging soil from his boots. 
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A tall, slim girl was standing at the 
window when he entered the kitchen. 
She was beating with nervous fingers 
upon the pane, but she turned immedi- 
ately and bestowed upon him a wither- 
ing look of anger and contempt. 

“QO, yuh ’ve come at /ast, have yuh!” 
she exclaimed violently. ‘Do yuh 
call this six o'clock, I ’d like t’ know! 
Yuhr supper ’s all cold ’n’ dried up,— 
’n’ I don’t care, neither! I told yuh I was 
go’n’ t' havea party ’n’ yuh promised —”’ 

“QO, Petty, my dear!’ gasped the old 
man with a crestfallen air, sinking into 
a wooden chair by the supper table. 
“]T’yve been work’n’ s’ hard I jist clean 
fergot—” 

‘Fergot!” interrupted the girl with 
angry, shining eyes. ‘QO, yuh always 
ferget. I never knew yuh t’ remember 
anything / wanted! I notice you don’t 
fergit ft ’s something yuh want yuhr- 
self! But yuh never care whether I 
have any pleasure 'r not!”’ 

With brisk, indignant movements, 
and a great clatter of dishes, she placed 
the supper on the table. Cold boiled 
beef, fried potatoes burnt to a crisp, ap- 
ple-sauce, and tea that had been on 
the edge of the stove an hour, and was 
both strong and cold. 

The supper was certainly bad enough; 
and served, as it was, with impatient 
fingers, black looks, and a_ scolding 
tongue, it was not tempting to the old, 
tired man. 

“W’y, now, Petty,” he began, in a 
gentle remonstrative way, ‘thet ain’t 
quite so, I don’t think. Yuhr old 
dad ‘ud do most anything awn earth t’ 
please yuh —” 

“QO, yuh would, would yuh? Well, 
then, I think yuh might ’a’ come home 
’n decent time tonight.” Here I’m all 


dressed fer my party, ’n’ got t’ wait fer 
yuh t’ eat yuhr supper, ’n’ then wash 
th’ dishes! 
tle?” 
“W’y, now, ’s fer thet,” said the far- 
mer, smiling in a timid, deprecatory 
way, as he complied with his daughter’s 


Can't yuh hurry up a lit- 
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decidedly urgent request; “yuh don’t 
need t’wash no dishes fer me, Petty. 
I ain’t never pertic’lar, yuh know.. Jest 
turn my cup upside down so ’s t’ keep 
th’ dust out o’ ’t, ’n’ th’ plate th’ same 
way —” 

“Q, th’ fiddlesticks th’ same way! 
exclaimed the girl pettishly. “Jest ’s 
‘fI cud leave a pile o’ dirty dishes all 
over th’ kitchen! Can’¢ yuh eat a little 
faster, paw?” 

The old man choked down the dry, 
unpalatable food in a very nervous, 
conciliatory way. The girl watched 
him under lowering brows. Presently 
she moved to the cracked mirror and 
glanced into it admiringly. 

It did, in truth, reflect a very comely 
figure robed in a soft gray gown, 
brightened by bright red ribbons and 
cheap laces. 

The face, now that the frown had 
temporarily taken itself off, was rather 
pretty; and the light brown hair lay in 
warm curls about the brow, temples, 
and throat. 

The girl had been christened Jane; 
but at the early age of twelve she ob- 
jected so strenuously and so obstinate- 
ly to this plebeian name that her parents 
were compelled to yield their own wishes 
to hers, and she adopted the then fash- 
ionable name of Maude. But, to her 
never-dying disgust and chagrin, her 
father could never remember the unfa- 
miliar word, and fell to calling her 
Petty. 

When her patient, self-denying moth- 
er had been laid to rest in the daisied 
graveyard on the hill, and the house- 
work piled up and multiplied, and her 
father would sit for hours drumming 
upon the table with thick, brown fin- 
gers, with a far-off look in his kind blue 
eyes, Maude became imbued with the 
idea that she must have a term at {a 
young ladies’ boarding-school. 

“It’s s’ lonesome ’n’ s’ dull here, I 
just can’t stand ’t,” she said to her- 
self. “’N’, besides, I need a finish,— 
such ’s yuh can’t get nowhere but 't 
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board’n’-school. I shud think paw 
might get along wi’ th’ cook’n’ alone fer 
six months ’n’ give me a chance like 
other girls!” 

So, one night when the farmer sat by 
the fire-place in his uncomfortable, raw- 
hide chair tipped back on two legs, with 
one broad hand supporting the opposite 
elbow and the other hand holding his 
old brown pipe to his lips, Petty came 
in and sat down opposite him in her 
mother’s rocking chair. “ Paw,” she 
said, and something in her tone, as well 
as her important demeanor, caused the 
old man’s eyes to turn mildly upon her 
at once with a timid question in them; 
“T’ve been a-think’n’ ’n’ a-think’n’ fer 
a long time that I hed got t’ hev a 
change. Since maw died, th’ house 
seems t’ git lonesomer ’n’ lonesomer till 
't jist seems ’s ’f I cud n’t stan’ ’t any 
longer; ’n’ I’ve been a-think’n’ that I'd 
like t’ go to board’n’-school a while.” 
As she began speaking, the farmer had 
turned his mild blue eyes with a kind of 
shrinking fear in them from her face to 
the fire; and he sat, now, motionless, 
save for the regular, mechanical strokes 
of one brown finger upon his pipe. He 
seemed to have grown suddenly aged. 

After a while, as he did not speak, 
the girl tossed up her pretty head, and 
shot a sharp look him. ‘ Well,’’ she 
said impatiently; ‘“ what hev yuh got t’ 
say bout ’t? 

“ Why-a,” said the farmer slowly and 
hesitatingly: “It’s all come s’ suddint 
like, Petty, I don’t know jist what t’ say. 
| hed n’t never thought but what yuh ’n’ 
ine wud jist jog along t’gether this way 
all our lives. ’N’ by-’n’-by, whin yuh 
took a notion t’ some bright young fel- 
ler as ’ud take t’ the farm, I kind o’ hed 
a idee thet I ’d jest turn things over t’ 





yuh ’n’ him, ’n’ take ’t easy myself; jest ' 


do little odd chores ’roun’ fer yuh, 
Petty, ’n’ tend th’ horses, ’n’ sech like ; 
‘n’ allus hev my cheer up ’n a corner by 
the fireplace wher’ I wud n’t be a speck 
n th’ way, ’n’ smoke my pipe, ’n’ pop 
corn fer yuh o’ even’n’s, Petty, ’n’.see 





thet th’ fire was all covered up with 
ashes fore I went t’ bed, —”’ 

“O, fiddlesticks!”’ interrupted the girl, 
snapping her fingers with more force 
than elegance. ‘I don’t want no fel- 
low what takes t’ a farm, ’n’ th’ quicker 
yuh git thet idea out ’n yuhr head, 
the better. I want somebody that does 
some kind o’ work that ’s genteel, ’n’ 
thet don’t hev ’t go roun’ ’n ol’ shabby 
clo’es like you do. But now, ‘bout th’ 
board’n’-school? Can I go?” 

“W’y, Petty,” said the old man, with 
a great lump coming up into his throat; 
“T don’t see how yuh can want t’ go 
’n’ leave ‘yuhr poor, ol’ fod all alone, 
It ’s lonesome enough anyhow, since 
yuhr maw died, ’n’ I don’t see how I 
cud stan’ it here a//alone.’’ Then, see- 
ing the angry scowl that darkened the 


girl’s face, he added hastily, as he took’ 


the tongs and carefully laid another 
glowing coal upon his pipe: “ B’t I'll 
think ’t over, Petty,—I ’ll think ’t over.” 


The girl arose sullenly, lighted a tal-° 


low candle, silently rolled the fringe of 
hair on her brow on strips of paper, 
and went upstairs, banging the door 
behind her. The farmer sat where she 
had left him, smoking steadily and at 
regular intervals emitting little curls of 
smoke from his lips. After a long time, 
when the whole house was wrapped 
in silence, and the cat had ceased to 
purr and lay with her nose drooping 
sleepily down to the red, uneven hearth, 
which had been made of odds and ends 
of broken bricks, he leaned over softly 
and knocked all the ashes out of his 
pipe by tapping it with affectionate 
care on the “hand-iron”; then, with 
the long-handled shovel, covered the 
dying embers over deeply with ashes, 
—afterward setting both tongs and 
shovel carefully in their accustomed 
places,—wound the clock and set the 
alarm. The old man was now ready: 
to go to bed, yet he still lingered, lean- 
ing his elbow on the mantel-piece 
and looking down at the gray, desolate 
hearth, the while he still drummed with 
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broad, stubby fingers. The cat slowly 
arose, stretched, arched her back, loédked 
up at him inquiringly, and curled down 
across his tired, soil-worn feet. Then, 
all in a moment, the farmer laid his 
grayish, unkempt head down on his 
arm and cried,—noiselessly and help- 
lessly, as. one cries who has struggled 
on long years in vain, and who comes 
unexpectedly to an hour wherein all 
the dreams and plans of a lifetime van- 
ish into thin air and he is left alone, 
without hope. 

Petty went to boarding-school, and 
the old man lived a year without 
her. But the neighbors observed that 
he failed fast that year. “’N’ no won- 
der,”’ Mrs. Abernethy indignantly de- 
clared,as she lifted the dripping clothes 
from the wash boiler with a carefully 
polished broomstick; ‘ a-gett’n’ up 't 
four o’clock so ’s t’ get his breakfas’ an’ 
feed th’ horses ’n’ get t’ work by six; 
a-eat’n’ noth’n’ ’t noon but bread ’n’ 
cold boiled pertatas; ’n’ a-work’n’ till 
eight o'clock ’t night,— jist t’ keep thet 
hussy with ’er fine airs 't a high-toned 
board’n’-school! ’T ’s no wonder, I 
say!” 

When the long year had worn away 
and the girl came home, the old man’s 
happiness was pathetic to see. Noth- 
ing was too good for her, and some- 
thing of their old shining blueness used 
to came back to his dim eyes when he 
watched her on her way to church in 
her showy gown, her pink ribbons and 
cheap jewelry, and with her hair frizzed 
all over her head. 

To tell the truth, boarding-school 
had done nothing for Petty, with the 
exception of bestowing upon her a 
smattering of music and some fashion- 
able airs. She knew, too, what “ P. 
P. C.” meant on a visiting card, and 
what finger-bowls were; and those ac- 
complishments gave her quite an air of 
importance and superiority over her 
companions, who now regarded her 


with considerable awe. 
‘“ Paw,” 


Petty would say abruptly, 
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often in these days: “I'll hevt’ heva 
new hat fer nex’ Sund’y.”’ 

There would follow a long silence; 
then the old man would reply gently: 
“W’y, Petty, I don’t think I kin 
get yuh a hat jest now. Seems t’ me 
th’ one yuh hev looks mighty peert,— 
don’t ’t?” 

“Well, I can’t play ’n church ’n’ th’ 
Blue Rib’n Club ’f I can’t dress ’s de- 
cent ’s other girls,—’n’ thet’s all there 
is about ’t!” Petty would reply, rising 
and pushing her chair violently to one 
side. 

Then she would go about her work, 
black-browed and sullen-eyed, dusting 
the furniture viciously, with an old 
soiled cotton cloth, and the farmer 
would sit tipped back in his chair, look- 
ing at the fire with troubled eyes, and 
drumming patiently on the table. 
After a long while he would lift his 
eyes to the girl’s face and ask timidly, 
“ How much ’ud ’t cost, about, Petty ?”’ 

«“Q,’—in a slightly mollified tone— 
“five ’r six doliars.”’ 

The drumming would grow louder 
and the trouble deeper in the blue eyes; 
then, with a heavy sigh, the farmer 
would say presently: ‘ Well, I guess 
yuh-might go t’ Reynolds’s ’n’ get him t’ 
book 't. I want my daught’ t’ dress ’s 
well ’s them that can’t hold a candle t’ 
‘er, anyhow.”’ 

In this way so many things had come 
to be “ booked” at Reynolds’s that the 
farmier did not see his way clear to 
paying for them; and on that warm 
night when he came slouching home so 
late, forgetting all about his daughter’s 
party, his heart was heavy, indeed. 
That afternoon Mr. Reynolds’s dapper 
and airy young clerk had come out to 
the field and most condescendingly in- 
formed him that Mr. Reynolds thought 
he had waited about long enough now, 
and would like some money. Farmer 
Griffin had no money, nor indeed, did 
he expect to have any until some of the 
“garden truck” was ready to be mar- 
keted. Perhaps it was thinking of this 
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that caused him to stumble so often 
when he climbed the steps to the kitchen. 

However, it was not his custom to 
selfishly lay his worries on Petty’s 
plump shoulders, and tonight of all 
nights he felt that he must assume a 
cheerfulness that he was far from feel- 
ing. Hastily choking down the dry 
supper, he assisted Petty with the work, 
wiping the dishes with broad, clumsy 
hands, and setting each carefully in its 
place. 

‘“Yuhr ol’ fod ‘ll do all he kin t’ 
help yuh, Petty,” he said, putting an 
affectionate arm about her when the 
last dish had been set away and the 
dishwater poured down the wooden 
sink; but the girl jerked away impa- 
tiently, muttered something about 
“dress’n”’, and taking the one candle 
went upstairs, leaving him in darkness. 
The farmer went slowly down the back 
steps, feeling his way,—for it was 


quite dark inside now,—and passed out 
the open door to the wash-bench. It 
seemed good to get out into the starlit 


dusk, and feel the cool, wide air and 
smell the sweet white clover, already 
freshened by the early dew. 

In a deep hollow a few yards away 
was a long, narrow pond, and he heard 
the soft sound of swimming geese and 
ducks,— down the white lane yonder 
under the fragrant locust trees whose 
blooms were falling across the purple 
dusk like pale noiseless stars, he heard 
a woman calling them home; farther 
and higher the faint tinkling of a bell 
told that the cows were feeding on the 
upland slopes. All these sounds were 
dear to the farmer, and he stood a mo- 
ment, letting the cool wind blow through 
his grayish hair and whiskers. Some- 
thing —the scent of clover or locusts, 
perhaps — brought back to him the first 
year of his married life when he and 
Mary had lived alone on a little rented 
farm. They had been very, very poor 
in those days, but happy. There had 
been no debts, for Mary was a famous 
little housekeeper, and what with her 
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chickens and dairy to keep her busy, it 
was always late dusk before she could 
join him on the front steps where he 
sat smoking his pipe, and lay one tired 
hand on his knee and rest her head on 
the other,—and so sit until the large 
moon came over the- mountain’s rim 
and the bells were silent on the pasture 
hills. 

The farmer leaned his arms on the 
rain-barrel and looked with blue, wist- 
ful eyes straight down the white locust 
lane,—on, on, on to those very front 
steps in the old years, and to the hand 
on the swart young fellow’s knee, and 
to the home-made cradle covered with 
yellow mosquito-bar that stood near to 
the proud hand that was never too 
tired to rock it. 

He started guiltily when a window 
directly above him flew open sharply, 
and Petty’s head appeared against the 
dim candle light. 

“ Paw,” she said with suppressed ex- 
citement in her tone,“‘whatever possessed 
yuh t’ go ’n’ put manoor all around 
th’ fruit trees? Land knows ’’—there 
were miserable tears in her voice now 
—*“th’ yard looks bad enough ’t any 
time! ’N’ then, jest when I’m go’n’ t’ 
hev a party, t’ go ’n’ put piles o’ ma- 
noor all around them trees,— I can’t see 
what possessed yuh. Th’ dews’s all 
over 't now, ’n’ ’t ’s thet disagreeable 
thet I jest wish I was dead! Can’t yuh 
take 't up ’n a box ’r something ’n’ set 
‘t around ’n th’ back yard?” 

This request — in itself a command — 
was accompanied by the abrupt closing 
of the window. The farmer was un- 
usually tired, but he raised his sunken 
chest with a sigh, and groping about 
until he found a shovel and a box, he 
went with dragging feet from tree to 
tree gathering up the offensive manure, 
and carrying it around to the back of 
the house. When the last boxful had 
been emptied, he straightened himself 
and put his hands on his back for a 
moment; then, placing the shovel in 
its corner of the woodshed, he again 
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went to the wash-bench. He filled the 
basin with cold water, turned back the 
collar of his flannel shirt and washed 
his face and neck thoroughly; then, 
taking a little broken comb from his 
pocket, he carefully smoothed his neg- 
lected hair and beard. Feeling some- 
what refreshed, he felt his way up the 
steps and inte his small, stifling bed- 
room opening into the kitchen. Here 
he lighted a small piece of candle, and 
proceeded to “dress hisself” in a 
clean flannel shirt, a cheap pepper-and- 
salt suit and a white paper collar. His 
eyes glowed blue and bright with pleas- 
ant anticipations as he surveyed him- 
self in the three-cornered piece of mir- 
ror hung on the wall. Hearing his 
daughter in the kitchen, he took the 
sputtering candle in his hand and opened 
the door. 

“ Look out!” she exclaimed sharply 
as he entered. “Don’t let that tallow 
drip awn th’ kitch’n floor!”’ 

“Well, Petty,” said the old man 
cheerfully; “I won't. Now, ’f yuh ’ll 
get me a clean pocket-han’kacheer I 
guess I 'll be all ready.” 

The girl looked at him with stern, 
amazed eyes — with cruel eyes — from 
his carefully combed hair to his 
wrinkled boots; then she said slowly,— 

“ Ready fer what?” 

* Why,” said the farmer, faltering a 
little before those steady eyes; “fer th’ 
party o’ course. Yuh did n’ know 
yuhr ol’ fod cud be ’s young ’s any of 
‘em — did yuh, Petty?” 

* D’ yuh mean t’ say,” said the girl 
in, a tone of stinging sarcasm, “ thet 
yuh actually meant t’ come ’nter th’ 
front room? You! ’N_ them ol’ 
clo’es!”’ 

*“T ain't got any other ones,” said 
the farmer apologetically. “Yuh know 
I was a-go’n’ t’ get some, but yuh need- 
ed a new dress, so I—I thought these 
‘ud do a spell longer.”’ 

“ Well, all I ask o’ you ’s t’ not 
come 'nter th’ front room ’n’ disgrace 
me a-look’n’ thet way.” 
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There was a loud knock at the front 
door and she went out immediately. 

The farmer stood, holding the candle 
crookedly, and the tallow dripped on 
the floor; all the cheerfulness had gone 
out of his face, and he looked old and 
crushed. He went into the bedroom 
and began to undress slowly. He put 
the paper collar away in its box, and 
laid the clean flannel shirt aside “ fer 
another time;” he hung up the best 
suit, blew out the candle, snuffed out 
the glowing spark that lingered, and 
crept, shivering,into bed. ‘O Mary!” 
he said, and turning his face to the 
wall, wept bitterly. 


In the morning Farmer Griffin cooked 
and ate his breakfast alone, while his 
daughter, with her characteristic selfish- 
ness, lay tossing in bed with a flush on 
her cheeks and her pretty arms over 
her head, and all the delightful mem- 
ories of the previous evening stealing 
deliciously through her dreams. There 
was something on the girl’s lips, too, 
that had never been there before,— 
something that had been pressed there 
while a hand held her own in the late 
midnight goodby. 

Breakfast did not taste right to the 
old man without Petty; and it was with 
a sigh that he arose, and after putting 
in his pocket a lunch of bread and but- 
ter and cold pork, went slowly on his 
way to the barnyard. 

“.Po0-00-e! Poo-o0-e! Poo-oo-e-e!”’ 
he called, pouring a pail of slops into 
the trough; and the noisy pigs came 
trooping about him. He loved his 
pigs, but he had no kind word for them 
this morning, and after watching them 
eat a moment in silence, he opened the 
old, creaky door and went into the 
barn. 

« Now, Dock,” he said, slapping his 
favorite affectionately; ‘ yuh stop yuhr 
nicker’n’ ’n’ stand over. I ain’t got 
no time t’ fool with yuh, ’n’ all them 
furrers ’n th’ medder t’ be plowed be- 
fore night.” ‘ 
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When he came home that night he 
was unusually silent; and after finishing 
his supper, he dipped his knife into the 
dish of apple sauce and tasted it me- 
chanically, with his mind on other mat- 
ters. 

‘« Paw,” said Petty, in a tone of ex- 
asperation; “how often hev I asked 
yuh t’ not put yuhr knife ’n th’ apple 
sass. Yuh ’re always a-do’n’ ’t, ’n’ ’t ’s 
so—so vulgar t’ put yuhr knife ’n 
yuhr mouth, t’ say noth’n’ o’ putt’n’ ’t 
’n th’ apple sass.”’ 

Her father did.not reply, but he re- 
moved his knife from the apple sauce 
dish and laid it squarely across the fork 
on his plate. Then he looked sternly, 
but kindly, at his daughter. ‘ Petty,” 
he said; “did I hear thet Hank Bart- 
mess here las’ night ?” 

The girl’s pretty face flushed deeply. 

‘“] don’ know whether you heard 
him ’r not,” she answered sullenly. 
‘‘He was here, though.” 

“Have n't I told yuh I did n’ want 
him sett’n’ foot ’n this house? Hey?” 

She pressed some bread crumbs into 
a little compact cube with nervous fin- 
gers, but she did not speak or lift her 
eyes. 

‘‘ Now, see here, Petty: I don’ object 
t’ yuhr hav’n’ comp’ny ’n’ a _ good 
time, but I do object t’ thet Hank 
Bartmess lift’n’ his ornery eyes t’ my 
girl. Th’ next time I ketch him here 
I’m a-go’n’ t’ kick him out! I ain’t 
a-go'n’ t’ be walked over ’n my own 
house — not ev’n by you, Petty. Con- 
found his picter! I’m a-go’n’ t’ kick 
him out!” 

Farmer Griffin was angry. He 
brought his great, clenched hand down 
on the table with a vehemence that up- 
set the salt-cellar and rattled the bottles 
in the caster; some spoons went jing- 
ling to the floor, and the cat spat vi- 
ciously and went under the stove. But 


Petty only lifted two flaming eyes and 
looked at him under level brows. 

“Oh! yuh ’re a-go’n’ t’ kick him out, 
‘r yuh?” she said, laughing cruelly; 
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“Well, th’ day yuh kick him, ’r any- 
body else thet I invite t’ this house, 
out, thet day I ’ll pack up my duds ’n’ 
leave yuhr ol’ tumble-down, God-fer- 
sak’n shack ’f a house fer good,— ’n’ 
I ’ll never set foot ’n ’t again ’f yuh ’re 


a-dy’n’! Mighty nice ’n’ pleasant fer 
yuh here all alone, ain’t it? Yuh found 
thet out while I was away ’t board’n’- 
school, did n’t yuh? Yuh ’d like thet 
fer th’ rest of yuhr life, would n’t 
yuh?” 

She flung the last words over her 
shoulder as she went upstairs. The old 
man stood for a moment looking for- 
lornly at the floor, and then he tottered 
into a chair and leaned his face down 
in his hands; he was weak and “all of 
trimble.” It was so seldom that he 
allowed himself to get angry at Petty 
that it made him feel suddenly older 
and feebler than he had ever felt be- 
fore. 

It was about a month after this that 
Mr. Reynolds himself rode down to 
the field one afternoon, and told Farmer 
Griffin that he ad to have some money. 

The farmer removed his old greasy 
hat, and with a trembling hand wiped 
the perspiration from his brown face. 

“ Mr. Reynolds,” he said slowly, “I 
ain’t got a cent, ’n’ whut ’s more, I 
won't hev till th’ crop ’s marketed ’n’ 
the fall pertatas dug. I cud n’t pay 
yuh a dollar before then t’ save my 
life.” 

Mr. Reynolds was angry. “By 
heaven, Griffin!” he said; “I’m get- 
ting enough o’ this! I always thought 
you was honest, but I ’m beginning to 
think you ’re a villain! Do you know 
that you owe me eight hundred dol- 
lars?” 

“Fer God’s sake!” exclaimed the 
farmer weakly; “Is ’t ’s much’s thet?” 

“Yes, it is; and what makes me 
mad ’s because the best part of it ’s fer 
fol-de-rols for that girl o’ yourn. You 
’ve been dressin’ her ’s good’’s any 
girl in this town,—and all off o’ me, sir, 
all off-o’ me. That’s what makes me 
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mad! You ’re shiftless, Griffin! That 
’s the long and the short of it. And 


now after I ’ve waited on you and be- 
friended you, when I need money, all 
you can do ’s to spread out your 
hands and say you ‘ain't got a cent.’ 
Promises don’t pay my bills, sir; I can 
tell you that. And if you don’t scare 
up five hundred dollars for me inside 
of a month, I ’Il take every horse, cow, 
plow, and pig, that you ‘ve got— 
damned if I don’t, sir!”"—and Mr. 
Reynolds set his spurs into his mare’s 
flank and rode back to town. 

The farmer stumbled along after the 
plow until he came to the creek, and 
then he stopped under the cool willows 
and sat down on the plow to think, 
while little bits of sunlight flickered 
over him, and the horses stamped gent- 
ly and kept swishing their tails to drive 
away the flies. 

‘‘ Shiftless,”” ‘dishonest,’ and “a 
villain”! He! Farmer Griffin! who 
had never had anything much to boast 
of except his honesty and his upright- 
ness! And it had all come about 
through his fondness for Petty and his 
desire to “give her a chance” and 
dress her as fine as the best of them. 

He sat there until the sun dropped 
down to the mountain line and , lay 
there, flaming like a wheel of gold, and 
setting every fir tree to glowing like a 
lance of light. A little cool breeze 
sprung up from the river, and running 
along the creek, set the tall, broad 
reeds to shivering, ruffled the bosom of 
the delicate waters, and shook the lo- 
cust blossoms down like fragrant snow. 
The horses stamped more restlessly 
and turned their heads often to look at 
him with mild inquiry. At last the 
breeze, colder and stronger, crept to 
his bared chest and he shivered vio- 
lently. 

Then he arose, unhitched the traces, 
leaned the plow over on its side, cleaned 
its share carefully, and turned the 
homeward. When he had fed 
them, and was about to leave the barn, 
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he turned back, put his arms about 
Dock’s faithful neck and laid his face 
down against him. 

‘TI don’ know how I cud give up my 
horses,”’ he said aloud, helplessly; «I 
cud n’t do noth’n’ without ’em;’n’ besides, 
I wud n’t hev th’ heart t’. It ’d seem 
like tak’n’ a piece o’ me away.” 

Then he straightened up suddenly. 
‘‘But ther ’s always Petty,” he said, 
with a ring of mingled pride and hope 
in his voice. ‘Thank God! they can’t 
take her away from me; ’n’ like ’s not 
she ‘Il stan’ right up ’n’ take care o’ her 
ol’ fod, now thet he ’s ’n trouble. She 
might teach school, ’r give music les- 
‘ns, ’r even clerk ’n a book store,— Pet- 
ty ’s sech a likely girl.” 

He felt almost cheerful when he 
reached the back porch. The cat was 
perched on the steps. She looked at 
him with big, surprised eyes and then 
glanced up at the shut door in a mute 
request to be let in; something —the 
stillness and the shut door perhaps — 
gave the old man a cold sensation as of 
something wrong. 

“Well, puss’us,” he said, stumbling 
up the steps and opening the door,— 
“whut is ‘t? Wud n't yuhr missus 
let yuh in?” 

With a loud “ p-r-r-r”’ the cat leaped 
up the steps and disappeared in the 
kitchen; but in a moment she came 
back and sitting down before him, 
looked at him with grave, round eyes. 
The. farmer came in slowly.- The 
kitchen was in deep twilight; there was 
no fire in the stove and no supper on the 
It was a warm night, but there 
was a deadly coldness in his breast. 

«“Wher’ can thet girl be?” he said 
aloud, and opening the hall door, called: 
«Petty! ’R yuh upther’?’’— but there 
He looked into the 


Was no answer. 
“set’n’-room” and the parlor, and 
passed out to the front porch. He no- 


ticed that the hop vines were looking 
“straggly”’ and the geranium leaves 
browning for want of water. Where 
could Petty be ? 
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Then a sudden thought struck him: 
perhaps she was sick! With a lumpin 
his throat he climbed the steep stairs. 
The cat scampered up past him, and 
reaching the second floor, turned to see 
what he was going to do next. He 
looked into the “spare room.” She 
was not there, and he walked on un- 
steadily to her room. “ Petty,” he 
said, almost with tears in his voice, and 
opened the door. She was not there. 

Something impelled him to look 
about the room, which was in strange 
disorder, and almost without realizing 
what he was doing, he picked up from 
the table a square, flesh-colored envel- 
ope, and it was with a feeling of min- 
gled relief and fear that he saw written 
upon it the single word “ Pa.” 

‘“She must ’a’ gone off on a visit,”’ 
he muttered, turning toward the stair; 
“Come, puss’us! Let ’s go down and 
see whut she has t’ say.” | 

He lighted the sputtering candle and 
set it on the kitchen table; fumbled 
about the mantel shelf until he found 
his spectacles, and carefully adjusting 
them to his eyes, weak and watery 
from exposure to wind and heat, sat 
down —his knees and hands trembling 
strangely ——to read the letter, which 
was more ungrammatical than Petty’s 
speech. : 

“Dear Pa,” he read; “I ’ve left 
home for good and all. I ’ve gone with 
Hank Bartmess. I guess you 'Il be 
awful lonesome, and I feel sorry. I 
ain’t going because I ’m mad, but be- 
cause you don’t like Hank, and he says 
he don’t think it ’s best for families to 
live together anyhow. I took all the 
money in the house, and if you ain’t 
mad, I wish you ’d send some more to 
me at P—. Well, goodby. I guess 
you won't never see me again. 

Maude.” 

After a long, long while farmer 
Griffin became conscious that the cat 
was purring against him for her supper. 
He arose stiffly, took a plate of meat 
from the cupboard, cut it into small 


bits, and set it upon the floor. After- 
ward, he closed all the windows, me- 
chanically placing the nails— which 
served as fastenings—in the gimlet 
holes above the lower sashes, and 
locked the doors. Then he came back 
to the kitchen, and leaned a moment 
upon the mantel —an old, trembling, 
heart-broken man. 

“Ev’rything gone,” he cried out in 
one uncontrollable burst of anguish. 
‘‘Ev’rything! ’n’ me too old ’n’ useless 
t’ work any longer! Ther ’s nothin’ 
left but th’ poorhouse! My God! My 
God!” 


He went into his hot, small room, : 


and fell upon the bed with his face to 
the wall. 


Two days later Mrs. Abernethy came 
home from the postoffice in a state of 
great agitation. 

“Mary Ann,” said she sternly to 
her daughter; ‘‘now, don’t yuh go t’ 
ask’n’ me questions, fer I ain’t go’n’ t’ 
tell yuh nothin’. It jest beats all I 
ever heard!” 

‘What does, maw?” 

“W’y, thet ornery girl o’ Griffin’s hez 
run away with thet Hank Bartmess,— 
now, don’t you go t’ask’n’ me questions, 
fer I ain’t go’n’ t’ tell yuh! It all 
comes o’ her go’n’ t’ board’n’-school, 
’n’ play’n’ ’n church. Mary Ann, yuh 
break a loaf off o’ thet fresh batch o’ 
bread, ’n’ roll it up in a clean tow'l out 
o’ thet bottom cubbard drawer. Don't 
get thet one with rust on, child. Let 
me seg! Fer land’s sake, don’t take th’ 
best one I 've got. There—thet one 
‘Ildo. I’m go’n’ t’ take some eatables 
right over t’ Farmer Griffin. What? 
W’y, now, don’t yuh go t’ ask’n’ ques- 
tions, Mary Ann, but do’s I tell yuh.” 

Farmer Griffin was still in bed, lying 
with his face to the wall; but when Mrs. 
Abernethy bustled in, he turned weakly 
and looked at her with hollow, hopeless 
eyes. He was a very sick man. 

‘Now, don’t yuh talk, poor dear,” 
she said, patting his pillow comforting- 
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ly; “lve jest heard all about 't down 
't th’ post-office, ’n’ I come right over t’ 
bring yuh some eatables ’n’ do fer yuh. 
I ain't fergot how good yuh was t’ us 
when little Benj’min died. ’N’ yuh 
ben a-lay’n’ here two days all alone! 
Well, I never! Now, what ’Il yuh eat?” 

‘‘Nothin’,” said the sick man faintly; 
“Tt ‘ud choke me. But Mrs. Aber- 
nethy,— hev — hev yuh heerd anything 
new about Petty? Is she in P——?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Abernethy, shut- 
ting her lips together and looking grim, 
‘* she is.”’ 

“Is she —thet is — Mrs. Abernethy, 
is she with him ?” 

“ Yes,”— more slowly,—*“ she is.” 

There was a silence. The farmer 
looked at her piteously, his pale lips 
trembling and his chest heaving fitfully. 
Mrs. Abernethy avoided his eyes. 

‘ Now, what ’ll yuh eat ?”’ she began 
hurriedly; “yuh must eat somepin’. I 
carried over some chick’n soup ’n’ some 
nice fresh bread, ’n’—” 

“Mrs. Abernethy,” interrupted the 
farmer faintly, ‘“‘ you might ’s well tell 


me. I can’t eat, ner sleep, ner noth’n’ 
until I know. Is she—is Petty mar- 
ried?” 


Mrs. Abernethy laid her hard hand 
on his brow, stroking it more gently 
than many a softer hand could have 
done. Presently she said quite sol- 
emnly ,— 

‘No; she ain't.” 

He turned from her witha groan, 
and closed his eyes. 

‘* Now, don’t yuh take ’t too much t’ 
heart,” she went on kindly; “ Farmer 
Griffin, sech things will hap’n some- 
times, 'n’ all we can do ’s t’ hold up un- 
der ‘em, ’n’ live ’m down. Now, don’t 
yuh think yuh c’ud eat somepin’? A 
little chick’n broth — jest a /eetle bit — 
‘ud make yuh feel a_ sight better. 
Land! what pillow-slips! They must 
‘a’ bin on this bed a month without 
chang’n’!”’ 

Tears began to trickle between the 
old man’s closed lids. 
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“Don’ yuh go t’ blamin’ her fer 
noth’n’,” he said, without opening his 
eyes. ‘‘Mebbe she was n’t a first rate 
house-keeper, but ’t was all my fault,— 
I wanted her t’ hev a good time. Lord 
knows I thought I was do’n’ right,— 
Mrs. Abernethy, will you feed thet poor 
cat?” 

‘‘Q, of course, yuh ’d be think’n’ of 
a cat, right ’n th’ midst o’ yuhr 
troubles, ’‘n’ most starved t’ death 
yuhr-self. Farmer Griffin, you ’ve got 
t’ hev a doctor.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?) Why not—eh?”’ 

‘Because I have n’t any money. I 
ain’t gota cent. I'll never gét off o’ 
this bed, Mrs. Abernethy. I ain’t got 
th’ desire t’.” 

Farmer Griffin failed rapidly, al- 
though his neighbors did all they could 
for him, and promised to pay the doc- 


tor. But even the doctor could do 
nothing. 


Mr. Reynolds had taken possession 
of the crops, the horses, and everything 
on the farm; so the farmer lay with his 
face to the wall, mostly alone, although 
the “ neighbor women” came in often, 
and the “neighbor men ”’ stayed with him 
nights. He did not even think of get- 
ting well. Everything —even hope — 
was gone. So he lay and waited. 

Toward the last he was weak and 
helpless as a child. He never com- 
plained, but whenever he could reach a 
friend’s hand he would give it a tremb- 
ling pressure, and the tears would 
come trickling through his closed lids. 
It was the only expression of gratitude 
he could give. They were doing so 
much for him. They were keeping 
him out of the poor-house, and letting 
him die at home. What words could 
tell how much that was to him? 

One beautiful morning Mrs. Aber- 
nethy went in, but came out again im- 
mediately and hurried to Mrs. Jones’s, 
going around to the back door, and 
knocking hurriedly and imperatively. 

“Law, Mis Jones,” she exclaimed, 
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in a breathless, mysterious whisper; ‘I 
reck’n he ’s go’n’ right off!” 

‘‘No!” said Mrs. Jones sharply. She 
was ironing, but she turned with the 
iron in her hand, and an alert, almost 
eager, expression on her thin gray face. 

“Yes, I reck’n. Can’t yuh come right 
over with me?” 

‘‘Why—yes.” Mrs. Jones began to 
untie her apron strings with one hand 
while with the other she placed the iron 
on the stove. There was a kind of 
bustling importance and pleasurable ex- 
citement in her manner immediately. 

“Say, maw,” said a young girl, com- 
ing suddenly from the pantry, her eyes 
wide with curiosity; ‘‘ what ’s th’ mat- 
ter? What yuh go’n’ off fer? Say, 
maw!” 

‘Never yuh mind whatI’m go’n’ fer, 
missy,” returned her mother’ sharply; 
“yuh see thet yuh ’tend t’ things while 
I’m gone. Make some apple sass fer 
yuhr paw’s dinner, 'f I ain’t here, ’n’ 
there ’s some cold meat’n th’ safe down 
'n th’ cellar. ’N’ then”—she paused, 
glancing significantly and mysteriously 
at Mrs. Abernethy —“ yuh might tell 
yuhr paw t’ stroll over t’ Farmer Grif- 
fin’s. Now, Mis’ Abernethy, I guess 
we ‘ll go right over.” 

They walked rapidly, side by side, 
putting their heads very close together, 
talking and gesticulating with an air of 
mystery that brought other village wom- 
en to the windows towatch them. The 
young girl leaned out the window and 
watched them with round, awed eyes. 
Trying to suppress a young person’s 
curiosity is like applying a lighted match 
to kindling wood that has considerable 
pitch in its veins. 

Farmer Griffin was delirious, and the 
grayness of death was cn his face. 

‘“He’s go’n’ fast,” said Mrs. Aber- 
nethy; “I reck’n there ’s no use t’ get 
th’ doctor now. What ’s he say’n’?” 

“T 'll rock th’ cradle, Mary,” the 
farmer was saying, in a tone the two 
women had never heard before,— so 
tender, so gentle was it; “while you 


get supper. I guess yuh might bring 
me m’ pipe, too, dearie,—th’ smoke 
won't hurt baby’s eyes, will it?” 

A little silence, and then —*“ My! 
B’t 't does seem good t’ be set’n’ here 
awn our own porch, rock’n’ our own 
baby, don’t ’t, Mary? Don’t thet wind 
smell sweet o’ clover, though? I ‘ll 
hev t’ let th’ cows into th’ medder t’ 
get a taste o’ thet tomorra’. Th’ Lord 
hez blessed us this year, dearie,— what 
with each other, th’ baby, ’n’ th’ full 
crops, please Him, we ’ll live t’ hev a 
comfertable home ’n’ a dootiful child ’n 
our old age. My! d’ yuh hear the riv- 
er wash’n’ through them rushes? Thet 
’s mighty sweet music t’me. ’T kind 
o’ seems t’ rest me so—/“ere,” he laid 
his feeble old hand on his sunken 
breast. ‘’N’ somehow, ’t seems ’s ’f I 
hed n’t heard thet river whisp’r’n’ 
through there fer years’n’ years! Mary! 
O Mary!” 

He struggled up from his pillow and 
looked around anxiously, piteously, for 
one who had _ been dead many 
years. Then he sighed and fell back, 
and when he next spoke, it was in a dif- 
ferent tone —a tired, hopeless tone. 

‘‘Onelly one more furrer, Dock, old 
boy,” he said; ‘’n’ then we ‘ll go home 
t’ Petty. Git up, Charley! Petty ’s 
gon” t’ hev a party t’night, ’n’ we 
must n’t be late fer supper. I ‘ll dress 
all up ’n’ be ’s spry ’s any o’ th’ young 
folks, ’n’ make Petty feel proud o’ her 
ol’ fod. Git up, Dock,—’t ’s sundown. 
Git’n’ offul cold ’n’ dark, too.” 

The two women looked at each other 
significantly across the bed, and shook 
their heads. One smoothed his pillow 
with her coarse hand. Suddenly he 
put out his trembling hands and moved 
them as though guiding horses by the 
“lines.” ‘*Gee!” he said huskily; “ Gee! 
‘'T ’s dark — dark —’n we can’t go any 
further. ’T ’s th’ las’ furrer—th’ las’ 
furrer!” 

He lay quite still a moment. Then 
he struggled up again, and looked with 
wide, surprised eyes at the door. 
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“Why, Petty,” he cried fondly, “I 
knowed yuh ‘d come back!” 
The two women turned startled 


There 


eyes toward the closed door. 





THE annual register of the State University, and 
a Circular of Information from the Leland Stanford 
Junior University that is practically a_ register, 
reach us about the same time, and afford an inter- 
esting statistical outline of the present status of uni- 
versity study in the State. 1408 students are en- 
rolled in the two institutions, of whom 61 are grad- 
uate students pursying higher courses, 390 are in 
the professional schools, 238 are special and _ partial 
students, leaving 719 in the regular undergraduate 
courses. ‘There might be added the 152 persons en- 
rolled in Extension courses, which would make a to- 
tal of 1560 persons that have,come under university 
instruction in the course of the year. There might 
also be added a small and uncertain number who 
are studying in the fifteen minor ‘‘ universities” 
and colleges of the State,—not more than 400 in 
all. We say an uncertain number, because it is im- 
possible to ascertain from any published information 
how many of the enrolled students in these minor 
institutions are really in university courses; nor have 
many of the institutions a standard of admission that 
would make it certain that all their matriculates, 


even, were students of true university grade. 


IF one wishes to know, in fact, how many people 
are engaged in the studies of the ‘‘higher educa- 
tion” in this State, he must make deductions even 
given by the two universities 


from the figures 


proper. Of the professional schools of the State 
University, the College of Pharmacy and the Col- 
lege of Dentistry cannot be considered of university 
grade. ‘The matriculates of the one are required to 
have only such preparation as is needed for a high 
school, and of the other but little more. The age 
of admission is placed even higher than for the colle- 
giate courses, so that more maturity is secured than 
in high school pupils, and they can face work of a 
higher grade: but even though above ‘‘ secondary 
two courses cannot 


education” the work of these 


properly be called ‘* higher education.” 205 stu- 


dents are enrolled in them. ‘The College of Medi- 
cine also, which has 89 students, requires scarcely 


in the way of preparation than would be 


more 
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was no one there; and when they 
looked back again Farmer Griffin had 
passed away —easily and _ without 
pain. 

Etla Higginson. 


needed for a high school. The medical course in it- 
self, however, includes more intellectual training. 
It is not lower than most university medical schools 
in this country in the matter of entrance require- 
The Law 


quirement nearly equivalent to that for admission to 


ments. School has a matriculation re- 


college. 


AGAIN, in both the universities a considerable 
proportion of the students are in ‘‘ special ” or ‘* lim- 
ited ” courses,— nearly 25 per cent of the whole 
number in the undergraduate classes. Some of the 
students who take these courses have had full pre- 
paration, others have not; some are occupying theit 
whole time in work in certain lines, others are giv- 
ing but limited time tostudy. The whole number of 
students giving full time after full matriculation, in 
the university courses proper, exclusive of profes- 
sional, limited, or special work, is but 822. The 
total number enrolled as students of any status, 
1408, is small enough, as compared with the 2700 of 
Harvard alone, for instance; but it shows a very rapid 
increase in the disposition to the higher education 
in this State,—a threefold increase within a very 
few years. The opening of the new university at 
Palo Alto, with 490 students, 329 of whom were 


.~ drawn from. California, caused no decrease in the 


number of students in the old university; on the con- 
trary 4 marked increase took place. This can mean 
only a sudden rise in the number presenting them- 
selves for university courses; and this rise is. un- 
doubtedly due to the great increase in the number 
of competent high schools since the State University 
supervision and encouragement of them was organ- 
ized. Another marked rise in numbers will prob- 
ably take place in about three years, when the high 
schools founded under the new State law begin te be 


heard from. 


IN comparing the disposition of California to high- 
er study, as measured by the numbers undertaking 
it, allowance must be made for the considerable 
number annually sent to Eastern institutions, Yet 


71 students of the State University and 161 of the 
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other live outside the State; 63 are from the 
other Pacific States, Oregon, Washington, and Ne- 
vada; 14 from the new States and Territories next 
eastward; 81 from the middle West; 5 from the 
South ; 27 from the north Atlantic States ; 7 from 
the Spanish American countries; 10 from Can- 
ada; 9 from China and Japan; 8 from the Pacific 
islands and Australia; 14 from Europe. The new 
University has taken the greater number of the 
students West 


States outside of California; the State University of 


from the middle and the Pacific 
those from other countries,— all the Spanish Ameri- 
cans, in fact. Students from outside the State are 
hardly contemplated in the plan of a State Univer- 
sity, and some talk used to be made of charging tui- 
tion fees, but it is not likely it will ever be done. 
When it is understood everywhere that university 
teaching is free in California it is to be expected that 
many will come hither from other States and coun- 


tries. 


The Birth of a Montana Blizzard. 

In December, 1889, I was called by business to 
the northern part of Montana, and had to travel 
quite a distance on horseback. I had with me six 
horses and four companions. 

It was late Saturday night when we pitched our 
camp on the border of one of the small streams that 
help to form the head waters of the Milk River. 
We were going to start homeward next morning, 
but when Sunday morning came we found that one 
of our horses, whose duty it was to transport our 
camp equipage, had got loose in the night, and wan- 
dered away. Though we regretted any delay that 
might detain us at that most uncertain season of the 
year, it was almost impossible to move our camp 
without the use of the lost horse, and there was lit- 
tle else to do but to search for him. 

So, while one stayed at the camp, the other four 
of us mounted our horses and started out in differ- 
ent directions. I headed directly for the west. 

The day was a most peculiar one, and we had all 
remarked on it when we first came from our tent in 
the morning. Ourthermometer stood at 50° above 
zero, which was very remarkable for that locality, 
in the month of December, and then there was nota 
cloud to be seen. But the most peculiar feature of 
Not 
the lightest blade of dead grass was moved by the 


the weather was the utter absence of all wind. 


air, and the most frail bit of paper let free would 
fall directly to the ground. 

The stillness was oppressive, and it appeared to 
require more than ordinary effort to get air enough 
for breathing. When I started from the camp, I 
felt as though it was wrong for me and my horse to 


move, when all about wasin such absolute rest, and 
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several times my horse came to a stand, as though 
similarly impressed. 

When the camp and the other riders were lost to 
my sight, the silence and the breathlessness of the 
air became still more burdensome, and my horse 
I felt 
as though I must break the power of the silent 


seemed to grow uneasy under its influence. 


charm by screaming; but when I tried to, the potent 
force that served to hold nature at rest, held back 
the sound. 

Whenever I reached the summit of one of the gen- 
tle rolls that characterize the landscape. I would 
sweep the horizon with my field glass, in the hope of 
seeing the lost horse, but would not catch any indi- 
At the look to 
see if in any direction there was a breath of air stir- 


cation of him. same time I would 


ring the light and faded grass. But on all sides the 
same absolute motionlessness brooded. 

Fifty miles before me the mountains raised their 
gray peaks, which were beginning to show a gilded 
edge as the first rays of the sun were touching them. 
Icontinued my way for about six miles, and would 
have then turned back, had it not been for a small 
grove of native trees about a mile farther west, 
which suggested a hiding place for our lost horse, so 
I rode on toward it. 

When I had come within three hundred yards of 
the grove, I paused on the top of a ridge that gave 
me quite an extended view; and here I[ leveled my 
glass again. But I could see nothing of the truant 
horse; nor could I see any sign whatever of a breath 
of air stirring over the prairie. The few dull brown 
leaves left on the trees before me, also hung motion- 
less. Their slender trunks and almost nude 
branches did not entirely shut out my view, and by 
carefully moving my glass I covered the ground 
sufficiently to be satisfied that our runaway was not 
in the grove, and there was no use in going nearer. 

The trees were almost all of the same size, and 
from the height at which I sat on my horse, I could 
look along their level tops. The surface made by 
these looked like a dull brown carpet held in the air, 
except that it was broken about the middle, where 
one tree reached its branches above the others. I 
allowed my sight to wander over the motionless tree 
tops for a few moments. 
little lake of 


I looked at the upper branches of the high 


There was a dead calm on that 
leaves. 
central tree, and they, like the others, were without 
motion. While I was thus looking at it somewhat 
intently, near the top of the tree, on a dead branch, 
I saw a gray owl standing. He was also motion- 
less, and apparently asleep. 

My glass had been pointed at him for but a few 
seconds, when he seemed to become conscious that 


he was being viewed by an intruder on the quiet of 
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his surroundings, or something disturbed him for a 
moment; for while I looked, he spread his wings, 
held them extended fora single instant, folded them, 
and again sank into a deeper sleep than before. 

That owl was the first moving thing, except my- 
self and my horse, that I had seen since I left the 
camp, and its motions were a relief to me. The 
spell that had fettered the air was broken, for the 
moment that the owl’s wings wrapped his body 
again I noticed a quiver among the leaves over his 
head, and some of them fell upon him. 

In another second the branches above him were 
in motion, and, wave like, the motion was com- 
municated to the surrounding leaves, and it was 
soon running in all directions from that central tree, 
extending its circles until every branch in the grove 
was nodding. 

Then the moving air leaped to the ground, for- 
cing the dead prairie grass*to bow before it, and in 
all directions it went, awaking the lethargy that had 
What a 


towards me, with its approaching border as well de- 


so oppressed me. relief it was! It came 
fined as the waves of ocean when they climb the 


beach. A few moments, and it found my cheeks. 
It moved the horse’s mane, and he appeared to re- 
joice at it, 

It grew stronger as I turned campward, and raised 
my hat, which blew from me and gave me quite a 
before it Then, appearing 


chase was captured. 


still to accumulate more force with momentun, it 
quickened its speed, and went racing on far ahead of 
me. 

I rode back the six miles after it, and found that 


reaching camp before I did, it had gathered in the 
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distance power enough to level our tent; and it 
brought with it a coldness that lowered our ther- 
mometer ten degrees in ten minutes. 

The lost horse had been found by one of the 
others, and when I reached them they packed our 
equipage and were ready to start southward. 

All of the day we traveled, and far into the night, 
before we reached a settlement, and during every 
moment of that time the wind was increasing, and 
the thermometer was registering nearer and neare1 
zero, ‘The first telegram that we read told us that 
the signal service had ordered up the storm flag, and 
foretold a cold wave that was to spread over the 
northwest. 

The storm came,— and it had started in a warm, 
quiet air, from the top of a tall tree, in a little 
grove, and was given birth by the motion of a gray 
owl’s wings. 

Harry C. Fulton, 


To Joaquin Miller. 


O NatuRE’s child, your poems bring 
You love from foreign lands! 
Ah, they will live — those songs you sing — 
As long as Shasta stands! 
And sometime will the nations turn 
And praise your noble fight, 
Until God’s torches cease to burn 
Within the realms of night. 
Yea, man of heart, of giant mind, 
In futwie years your name 
Shall be revered by all mankind — 
A synonym for fame. 
Herbert Bashford. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Religion of the Future. 


THE proverb says that eels like to be skinned, 
and implies that if it is done often enough they get used 
to it. It is a little difficult to conceive. Perhaps it 
is easier to imagine that after one has undergone the 
process he may take a bitter interest in seeing how 
his neighbor stands it, and in gathering up his neigh- 
bors’ reflections on the scheme of things which has 

'The Globe. A Quarterly Review of Literature, So 
ciety, Religion, Art, and Politics. Conducted by Wil- 
liam Henry Thorne, 112 North 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
Vol. I], No. 8. January, 1892. Contents: Cosmo 
theism, the Religion of the Future, by W.H. Thorne, 
pp. 281-412. 


condemned him to the experience. Such an interest 


is not in the least incompatible with the deepest 


sympathy for suffering in general and 


in particular. 
There is éven a faint possibility that a congress of 
such victims, comparing conclusions, might resolve 
certain very practical questions, For instance, they 
might inquire if there is not some way in which to 
avoid the experience altogether. If it could be 
found it would surely be worth an effort. Or, if 
finally the suffering is not to be avoided, they might 
seek for some infallible way to make a martyrdom 
truly enjoyable. A necessary preliminary to any 
definite conclusions will be the study of the anguish 
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of individual victims, however painful such a study 
may be. 

Such a study can be made from the book before 
us. It is not proposed to make it, here, but simply 
to indicate the elements of the problem presented, 
and to leave those interested. to pursue the matter 
further if they like. It is entirely allowable to speak 
without reserve since the author has thrown all re- 
serve to the winds and has purposely exhibited his 
character and sufferings anu. Moreover, it should 
quickly be said that the study will be found to be 
worth while and that the author will finally com- 
mand a large share of the reader’s respect, much 


sympathy, and even more or less affection. 


From this number of Ze Globe, which is entirely 
devoted to a single essay by the editor, we learn that 
Mr. Thorne studied for the Presbyterian ministry 
about 1863; that he has left that and all other 
churches; that he has been lecturer, journalist, mis- 
sionary, and author, since then; and honest, eager, 
able, earnest, and ‘‘impracticable,” all along. It 
would be easy to gather the principal events of his 
life from earlier numbers of Zhe Globe and from 
other sources, but it is not necessary. Any one who 
reads this essay will form a judgment for himself. 
If the reader is not looking for any very accurate 
lassification, he will call the author a ‘‘ crank,” and 
have done with him; if he is firmly set in orthodox 
belief, he will pronounce Mr. Thorne to be ‘‘athe- 
ist” and ‘**blasphemer” at once; if he is one of the 
many persons (uselessly) attacked in the book, he 
will no doubt resent the crude abuse, and all the 
more because it is keen, too, and goes home; if he 
is a person who cares considerably for the amenities 
of literature, he will (rightly) be shocked by many 
evidences of bad taste on the author’s part; if, again, 
he can pardon ‘‘bad taste” in the writer on the 
same grounds that he would disregard it in Simon 
Peter or in Martin Luther, he may find it worth 
while to do so; if the reader is learned in natural 
science, he will see that the author is (to his own 
letriment) somewhat ignorant of it; if, on the other 
hand, the reader is erudite in questions of morals 
and religion, he will find that while the author has 
thought deeply and read much he is by no means 
profoundly learned, and he will quickly discover that 
such mere learning would not be highly prized by 
the author himself; finally, if the reader of this book 
is a man who has passed through any of the doubts, 
agonies, and despairs, of the author, he will find him 
to be a man, a brother in some sense, true, sincere, 
mistaken (like the rest of us), ardent, aspiring, and 
finally, interesting and worthy of attention and re- 
spect on account of his intelligence and ability, but 


still more on account of the obvious delicacy, ener- 
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gy, and verity, of his character. And this impres- 
sion will remain—that one is listening to a true 
man— in spite of all differences as to methods, good 
or bad taste, opinions, judgments, or conclusions, 
Finally, I suppose that such an attitude in the 
reader would be all that the author would desire in 
his secret heart, although he would be frankly 
pleased to be admired for genius. But, at the end, 
being a true man, he would be content to be taken 
for what he is, and would give up the satisfactions of 
vanity and the desire to be considered a discoverer 
in this old, old, old story of beliefs and religions, as 
his real and final object probably is to exhibit his 
own experience, not simply because it is his own, but 
because he thinks it true and because he is satisfied 
that the truth will make us free. 
of this brief 
Thorne’s essay with care and it seems tohim valuable 


The writer notice has read Mr, 
chiefly as an exhibition of the struggles of an ear- 
nest, honest, and able man towards a solution of an 
insoluble problem; worthy of attention from its 
sincerity and not especially on account of any added 
light. 


attacks 


The problem is before us all and each one 
it (or leaves it) in his own way. It is 
largely a matter of surrounding circumstance or of 
hereditary temperament what conclusion (if any) is 
reached. Those who care for a well organized Re- 
ligion find it in the churches, specially, I suppose, 
in the Roman Catholic form. If Doctor Thorne 
were a sincere Catholic (he would be an unruly 
subject, but a valuable acquisition, and he may end 
there yet), he would probably be content and happy, 
As it is, he is the author of a new creed and a new 
religion, upon the discovery of which he plumes 
himself considerably, yet, if one may judge from the 
essay, he is not satisfied with it any more than his 
readers will be. 

It is not worth while to copy his creed here, but 
it is simplest to refer those interested to the book; 
and still more, it is not worth while to examine the 
arguments and methods of the book itself. ‘*I see 
and know, with mind and eyes, that there is no 
matter without spirit and no spirit without matter, 
in all this boundless universe of being,”— this is not 
the argument of a philosopher, but the language of a 
seer, and it must be taken or left according to the 
hearer’s own judgments just as we accept or deny 
any unargued assertion. It is the narrations of the 
author’s personal experiences which seem to the 
present writer to be valuable, as has been said: like 
this from the chapter on the Mortality of Man. 
With this quotation we may leave this book. We 
should not be quite satisfied not to have directed 
attention to it here; and no more than this seems 
possible or desirable. 


He is speaking of the hope that the soul is immortal, 
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that we shall see again the dead whom we have lost. 
He says :— 

‘*It is a thankless task to argue against any 
single hope of man. I myself have walked the hills 
and prairies alone, under the still stars, looking up 
into them, night after night, through burning tears, 
and with prayers uttered and unuttered, in agony of 
hope, seeking any one real ray that would tell me 
my dear child in the grave near me was still consci- 
ously alive and loved and ministered to by some good 
angel of God. And in the midst of these prayers, 
and under the cold stars, and out of the silence and 
death, he has come to me and said ‘ papa’ so softly, 
so purely, as was his chaste nature, that I have sim- 
ply closed my eyes and wept more and more, saying 
‘My child, was it, was it, was it you? 


knows the dead and that they live again, I know it. 


If any man 
But I do not know it. You do not know it half so 
well as I know it, no matter what you say, or believe, 
or dream.” 

Chere was once a blind man who was asked what 
he thought the rising sun was like. He gave his 
answer without hesitation, ‘‘It is very like a pleasing 
Now that 


spirit in the man blind from birth, and it makes one 


friendship.” answer showed a lovely 


fond of him, but it tells nothing whatever about the 
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rising sun. ‘The fable has its application to Doctor 


Thorne and ‘his latest book. 
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